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PREFACE 


SILENT READING. Silent reading is not merely non-vocal 
reading. It is the complex process of getting thought from the 
printed page and involves an entirely new pedagogy. Silent 
reading ‘objectives will never be attained by oral reading 
methods. 

EYE-MOVEMENT INVESTIGATIONS. It is a well-known fact 
that in reading a line of print the eye does not move smoothly 
across the page. It moves with a series of jerks and pauses. 
By means of a complicated apparatus it has been possible to 
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The position of the eye-fixations are represented by short vertical 
lines drawn across the line of print. The serial numbers above the 
vertical lines indicate the order of the pauses. The numbers below each 
vertical line indicate in 25ths.of a second the duration of the fixation. 


photograph and time the eye-movements of pupils as they 
read. Figure I shows part of such a record for a typical pupil 
in the second half of the first grade; Figure II, for a typical 
college student. 
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The facts disclosed by these investigations have a most 
important bearing upon the pedagogy of silent reading. Such 
investigations give an exact and objective record of one’s read- 
ing habits. It is the task of the school to change the crude 
reading habits disclosed in Figure I to those of the mature 
type of reading shown in Figure II. Scientific investigations 
have shown that only by silent reading can such rapid and 
rhythmical control of eye-movements, as exhibited in Figure 
II, be secured. The superiority of the silent-reading process 
is now fully established. 

TYPES OF SILENT READING. There are various types of 
silent reading. These types are the natural result of reading 
for different purposes, such as: 

1. Reading for enjoyment or general information. 

2. Reading in a careful, precise manner to get specific 

information; and also many other distinctly different 
types. 

IMPORTANCE OF First Typp. Itisa significant fact that with 
proper training, children can, by the end of the fourth grade, 
be taught to read simple prose for enjoyment or general in- 
formation almost as well as the average college student (Fig- 
ure IT). However, if the habits shown in Figure I, namely, 
short recognition spans, long pauses, and many regressive 
movements, have not been corrected by the fourth grade, it is 
extremely difficult to correct them after that. 

Furthermore, the first type of silent reading mentioned 
above, namely, reading for enjoyment or general information, 
is by far the most common type of adult reading. 

CAREFUL SILENT READING. Eventually children should 
master all kinds of reading, but while they are forming their 
reading habits, the two types of reading mentioned above are 
antagonistic and should be treated separately. The chief aim 
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in the primary grades should be to develop the habit of reading 
rapidly and easily large amounts of simple narrative material. 
When this habit of reading is firmly established, other types 
of reading may be introduced. Wherever habits are involved, 
the introduction of too many types of technique simulta- 
neously is recognized as incorrect pedagogy. This series of 
readers, therefore, attacks one fundamental type of silent 
reading and leaves the other types for supplementary treat- 
ment. ‘ 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN CAREFUL SILENT READING. For 
} these reasons all the varied devices that are sometimes 
used for teaching exact, analytical reading have been purposely 
excluded from these books. Suitable material for practice in 
this type of reading has been provided for separately in two 
sets of ‘Practice Exercises in Careful Silent Reading,”’ which 
may be used to supplement these books, but which should be 
used in a separate period and only once or twice a week. 

THE TEACHER’S EQUIPMENT. ‘To set up and fix correct hab- 
its of eye-movement and to develop genuine thought-getting 
in silent reading in the primary grades is a delicate task, calling 
for the best of teaching ability. This book attempts to make 
this task easier by supplying not only a comprehensive Manual 
and Lesson Qutlines, but also a plentiful supply of suitable 
reading matter, suitably arranged and free from objectionable 
features. 

A NEw TYPE OF ConTENT. In the selection of reading mat- 
ter, two main purposes have been dominant: first, to provide 
selections which will so interest the child that he will develop 

a habit of extensive silent reading; and second, to deal with 
situ tions that children actually encounter in real life and 
a. are within the realm of possible rather than fancied 
: — eriences. This book attempts to supply that type of fact 
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content which is essential for training a child’s constructive 
thinking and which will supply the kind of information needed 
for normal mental growth. A thorough search of children’s 
literature disclosed a great dearth of such material and it was 
found necessary to have such stories specially written. 

The authors do not contend that imaginative material 
should be entirely eliminated from school readers, but rather 
that such material should be supplemented by selections which 
have to do with the world in which the child actually lives. 
Furthermore, the schools are already supplied with fairy 
stories, folklore, myths and legends. As the children know 
many of these stories by heart, it is not only wasteful but also 
undesirable to give the same sort of material in a silent reader. 
This book presents, therefore, in interesting, narrative form 
selections which are true to the actual or possible experience 
of children. 

Tue TypPH PaGcs. In size, type face, spacing and leading 
the type page corresponds to accepted standards. But in order 
that the child shall develop from the very beginning the 
rhythmic eye-movement habits which will be required in 
mature reading, the type has been brought out to even mar- 
gins, and regular paragraphing has been used instead of hang- 
ing paragraphs. Also, the advantage of the shorter lines used 
in these books will be readily appreciated. 

GENEROUS AMOUNT OF MATERIAL. Since silent reading is a 
more rapid process than oral reading, the amount of material 
in this book is somewhat greater than the average for second 
readers. The story units are larger than would be desirable 
in a book intended for oral reading. These longer stories give 
an interest in and familiarity with the characters not attain- 
able in short disconnected selections. They also lead naturally 
to the reading of entire books. 
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VOCABULARY. This book has been very carefully prepared 
with reference to its vocabulary. The Second Reader starts 
with a vocabulary made up of words from the First Reader 
which were found to be widely used in all other first readers. 
So far as possible, the vocabulary has been confined to the 
words of commonest occurrence as shown by the Teacher’s 
Wordbook by E. L. Thorndike. 

In vocabulary difficulty, as measured by the proportion of 
new words to total words of reading matter, this second reader 
is, by actual count, forty-one per cent easier than the average 
of twelve widely used first readers. 

THE PLACE OF ORAL READING. Oral reading will doubtless 
continue to be useful in the primary grades, especially in the 
early development of a reading vocabulary. Inasmuch as oral 
reading will have served its purpose by the end of the primary 
grades, it is well to keep in mind that oral reading is only a 
temporary expedient. 

This series of readers is intended to be used with whatever 
method of oral reading the school has adopted. The value of 
this book as an instrument for teaching silent reading will be 
seriously impaired if the child is allowed to read from it orally. 

CorRECT MENTAL ATTITUDE. Until a child thinks of reading 
as a process of thought-getting rather than as a process of 
word-calling, he has not even started to read. Reading should 
ultimately be as natural as breathing. The learner should 
never be allowed, much less encouraged or compelled, to 
make hard work of it. 

Guy THOMAS BUSWELL 
WILLIAM HENRY WHEELER 
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VALENTINE’S DAY 


Each day the postman came to 
Betty’s house with letters, and there 
were letters for Father and Mother 
and her big brother and her big 
sister, but there were no letters for 
Betty. 

One morning she saw the postman 
on the street with his bag of letters, 
and she went to the door to meet him. 

*“Mr. Postman,’’ she said, ‘‘why 
don’t I get any letters?’’ 

‘‘Do you ever write any?’’ asked 
the postman. 
ot “No,”’ said Betty ‘‘I don’t 


_ know how to write letters.”” — 


‘“Well,’’ said the postman, ‘‘you 
must not think you can get a letter if 
you do not write one.”’ 

‘‘Should you like a letter from 
me?’’ asked Betty. 

‘“Yes, I should,’’ said the post- 
man; ‘‘and if you will write a letter to 
me, I will bring you one some day.”’ 

‘“‘T will, I will!’’ said Betty. 

When the postman got home that 
day he said to his little boy, ‘‘Billy, 
will you write a letter for me?”’ 

‘‘Did you say for you or to you, 
Father?’ asked Billy. 

‘“‘T gaid for me,’’ said his father. 
“It is to go to a little girl who lives 
far up the street. Her name is Betty, 
and she has never had a letter.’’ 

‘‘But I do not know how to write 
a letter,’’ said Billy. 
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Billy’s mother sat near by. ‘‘ You 
can make her a valentine,’’ she said. 
‘“‘Valentine’s Day comes in a few 
days. ’’ 

“T will do it now,” said Billy. 

He was very happy to have some- 
thing to do, as it was not a good day 
and he could not play outdoors. His 
mother gave him a piece of white 
paper, and on it he made a red heart. 
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But it was not all done when he went 
to bed. In the morning he had to 
think and think what to write under 
the heart. After a long time he 
wrote: 

I am.your friend 

Unto the end. 

On Valentine’s Day Betty was at 
her door early in the morning. She 
did wish so much to get a letter! 
What if the postman went by and did 
not give her a letter! She saw him 
far off, as he came up the street. She 
saw him give letters to the people at 
all the doors. She held her letter in 
her hand to give to him. There were 
no words in the letter. Betty was a 
very little girl, and could not write 
words. But she had made a picture 
of the postman with his bag of letters, 
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and had put a big letter P and her 
name under the picture. That was all. 
When the postman came to her 
door, she gave her letter to him. 
‘Well, well!’’ he said, ‘‘this is fine!’’ 
Then he looked into his bag of letters. 
‘“Now see what I have for you!’’ he 
said, and took out three letters and 
gave them to her. 
ee 


‘‘Are they all for me?’’ asked 
Betty. 

‘“They are all for Miss Betty 
Brown,’’ said the postman. 

Betty was too happy to say a 
word. She ran to her mother with 
the three letters. They were all 
valentines. The one Betty liked best 
of all had a red heart on it and the 
words: : 

I am your friend 
Unto the end. 

When the postman got home, Billy 
asked, ‘‘Did you give Betty my valen- 
tine, Father ?’’ 

‘Yes, and she was very happy to 
get it. She gave me this letter,’’ said 
his father, and he gave Billy the letter 
from Betty. 

Billy looked at the picture in the 
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CE ihallagteiahsenasis itl be) 6 
letter and said, ‘‘It is a good picture. 
It looks like you, Father. ”’ 

Souly,’’ said his mother, “You 
must be Betty’s friend to the end, as 
you said you would. ’’ 

‘““What is the end?’’ asked his 
father. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ said Billy, ‘‘that means 
that I will be her friend to the very 


end of the street!’’ 
— Helen Coale Crew 
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INDIAN CHILDREN 
Where we walk to school each day, 
Indian children used to play— 
All about our native land, 
Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people.. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 
And at night bears prowling round— 
What a different place today 
Where we live and work and play! 
. — Annette Wynne 


From For Days and Days by permission of the publishers, 
Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York. Copyright, 1919. 
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THE BIRDHOUSE 

Robert was in a great hurry to 
make a birdhouse. He had begged 
and begged his father to give him a 
set of tools and a tool-box, and now 
at last his father had given them to 
him. Spring had come, and it was 
time for the birds to build their nests. 
He was in such a hurry to get the 
birdhouse done that he could not 
wait for his father to show him how 
to build it. He said to himself, ‘‘I 
have my tools and all I need now is 
some wood. I can make a good bird- 
house. ’’- 

On the way to school that day he 
saw a man building a fence around a 
tree. 

‘“‘What are you doing?’’ asked 
Robert. 


“ey am building a ae box, ’”’ said 
the man. ‘‘I do not wish my tree to 
get hurt. It is a very fine tree, and I 
wish to take good care of it.”’ 

“T am going to make a bitd- 
house, ’’ said Robert. ‘‘Should you like 
to have it in your tree?”’ = 

‘“Yes,’’ said the man. “‘I should 
like to oe it in my tree if it is a 
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good one.’ 
10 


Robert ran home as fast as he 
could to make his birdhouse. But, as 
he did not take any care while making 
it, the good box of tools and the good 
piece of wood could not help him 
much. When it was done, he said to 
himself that he would put it in his 
own tree and give it to the man in 
the morning. But he was in such a 
hurry that he did not put it up very 
well. | 

Then he ran to his mother. 
‘“Mother, ”’ he said, ‘‘I have made my 
birdhouse !’’ 

‘“So: soon ?’’ asked Mother. 

And when his father came home, 
Robert said, ‘‘Father, I have made 
my. birdhouse, and it is up in: our 
~ tree!”’ | 
“‘So soon?’’ asked Father. 
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II 

That night the rain came and the 
wind blew, and in the morning Robert 
found the birdhouse on the ground 
under the tree. The wind blew it out 
of the tree because it was not put up 
well, and the rain had come into it 
because it was not made well. 

Robert did not feel very happy. 
He put his tools away and he put the 
birdhouse under his bed so that his 
father and mother should not see it. 

On the way to school the next 
morning he saw the man still at work 
on his tree-box. All the pieces of 
wood were just as long as they should . 
be, and all the nails were put in just 
right. 

“It takes a long time,’’ Said 
Robert. 
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““Yes,’’ said the man, ‘‘but it will 
last a long time, too. It is not good 
to be in too much of a hurry.’’ 

Robert thought for a long time, 
and then he saw that what the man 
said was true. When he went home, 
he got a new piece of wood, and took 
the wood and his tools out into the 


garden under the big apple tree, so 
that he could see the birds, and see | 
just how big to make the birdhouse, 
and how big to make its door so that 
the birds could go in and out. Every 
day on the way to school he had a 
talk with the man about it. The man 
was making a garden now. He said 
there would soon be flowers around 
the tree. He told Robert how to 
make the door of his birdhouse, and 
how to put the roof on so that it 
would not come off. 

And so Robert worked for days 
and days, and each day Father and 
Mother asked, ‘‘Is the birdhouse 
made yet?”’ 

_And Robert would say, ‘‘No, not 
yet. It is not good to be in too much 
Otea imurry 


III 

At last the birdhouse was done. 
The roof was on just right, and the 
door was big enough for a big bird 
and not too big for a little bird, and 
that was just right, too. Robert took 
it to the man, and he put it up in his 
fine tree. It looked so pretty up there 
that Robert thought any bird would 
‘be glad to have it for a home. 

‘““Tomorrow I shall get my father 
and mother to come to see it,’”’ said 
Robert. — 

ior so, said the man. *l am 
sure they will be happy to see it.”’ 

When Father came home that 
~ night, Robert said to him, ‘‘Father, do 

you think it will rain tonight?’’ 

*“No, I think nob a4 oc, Father, 

i “the stars are out. 
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“Do you think errr wind . 


blow ?’’ asked Robert. 
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Seo, osaid Father, “I think it 
will be a fine day tomorrow. ”’ 

In the morning the sun was 
shining. Robert was as happy as 
happy can be. Father and Mother 
went with him to see the birdhouse. 
There was the tree with its fine tree- 
box around it and there were flowers 
in the grass coming up to see the 
sun. And in the tree was Robert’s 
birdhouse, as pretty a birdhouse as 
you could wish to see. 

Two birds flew in and out of te 
little door. When they flew in, they 
took pieces of grass with them. They 
were making a nest! And when they 


flew out, they sang. What did they 
sing, do you think? Robert thinks 
s- ey. sang ‘‘Thank you! Thank you! 


\n 22 
— Helen Coale Coen 
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BUTTONS 

One morning Jack went with 
Mother to Father’s office in the city. 
Father’s office was high up in a big 
building. Mother went into the office 
to see Father, but Jack stood out in 
the hall. He wished to look at 
Buttons, the office boy. To a man 
Buttons was only a little boy, but to 
Jack he was a big boy. Buttons him- 
self thought that he was very, very 
big. 

18 


These two boys looked at each 
other for a long time. Then they both 
smiled. ‘‘What do you do all day?” 
asked Jack. 

“Me? \I work!’’ said Buttons; 
and then he stood on his head. He 
could not stay on his head very long 
at a time, but it looked very fine to 
Jack. 

“I wish I could do that,’’ said 
Jack. 

@ihat’s easy,’’ said Buttons; 
“but here is something you can not 
do. 

But Buttons did not have time to 
do it. A bell rang, and he had to go 
into the office. When he came out, he 
had a letter in his hand. ‘‘I must 
put this letter into the box on the 
street,’’ he said. ‘‘Come with me.’’ 
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Jack told his mother that he was 
going away for a little while with 


Buttons. 


They got into the elevator. 


The elevator boy said to Buttons, 
‘‘Where now, Baby ?’’ 

Buttons said ‘‘Baby yourself!’’ 
On the street they went so fast that 
Jack could not keep up with Buttons 
very well. The street was full of 
people, and there was much noise. 

““What is that red box?’’ asked 
Jack. 

“That is.a fire-alarm box,’’ said 
Buttons. ‘‘If you ring that, the fire- 
men will come. Here is the letter 
box, this green one.’”’ 

“TI know that,’’ said Jack. 

ore you do,2do you?’ iisaid 
Buttons. 

Buttons put the letter into the 
letter box, and then they went back to 
the office. When they got into the 
elevator, the elevator boy said, ‘‘ Back 
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again, Baby?’’ But Buttons acted as 
if he had not heard him. 

When they got out of the elevator, 
Buttons said to Jack, ‘‘When I get 
to be elevator boy, you will see!’’ 

‘“What shall I see?’’ said Jack. 

‘““You will see what you will 
see!’’ said Buttons. 

Then Buttons showed Jack how to 
stand on his head. It was not easy, 
and Jack could not do it for a long 
time. But at last he could. 

When Father and Mother and 
Jack got home, Jack said, ‘‘Father, I 
like the work that Buttons does. ’’ 

Father laughed. ‘‘What work 
does Buttons do?’’ he asked. 

‘“This!’’ said Jack. And he stood 
on his head. 


— Helen Coale Crew 
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A REST FOR BUTTONS. 

Sack ~ said Father, “I> think 
Buttons needs a rest. A day in the 
country would be good for him.’’ 

‘“Why does he need a rest ?’’ asked 
Jack, 

‘“‘He has been working very 
hard,’’ said Father. 

ere said Jack, ‘“what has he 
been doing ?’’ 

“IT saw him stand on his head 
three times. yesterday,’’ said Father, 
laughing. 
Jack laughed, too, and said, ‘‘But 
it is hard work, Father. ”’ 
bos _ “*How should you like to have me 
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bring him home to spend a day with 
you?’’ asked Father. 

‘‘That would be fine. I will show 
him there are some things I can do 
that he can’t do,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘That willbe great fun for you,’ 
said Father. ‘‘Well, I will bring him 
home tonight. He lives in the city, 
you know. He has never been in the 
country.’ 

When Father came home that 
night, Buttons was with him. In the 
evening Mother sang songs and the 
boys played games. Buttons won every 
game. Jack did not like that very 
well. 

In the morning they went out to 
see the rabbits. They were pretty 
rabbits, all white. Buttons liked 
them, but he said, ‘‘We have bigger 
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rabbits at the Zoo.’’ Then they went 
to see the little black pig. Buttons 
said, ‘‘We have wild pigs at the 
Zoo.’’ He was afraid of the cow. He 
had never seen a cow before. “A 
cow is no good,’ he said. 

Jack laughed: ‘‘No. good!’ he 
said. ‘“‘Why, the cow gives us milk!”’ 

Buttons laughed, too. ‘‘The milk- 
man gives us owr milk,’’ he said. 

Then they played Indians, and 
looked for eggs in the hay, and got 
up on the roof of the henhouse and 
into the apple tree. 

When Father came home, he took 
them to swim in the river. Jacek could 
swim better than Buttons. ‘‘I knew 
I could show him something,”’ he said 
to himself. 

But all the time Buttons kept 
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asking Father over and over, ‘‘Did 
you miss me today? Who got the 
morning paper and put it on your 
desk? Who took the letters to the 
mail box? Who let people in and 
kept people out? Was the elevator 
boy there? Did he do any of my 
work? If he did I will pull his nose!’’ 

“Oh, Buttons, you need a rest!’’ 
Sareeratner. “You must stay: here 
another day.”’ 

“Not me!’’ said Buttons. ‘‘No 
sir!’’ 

“Don’t you like the country?’’ 
asked Father. 

‘‘No,’’ said Buttons, ‘“‘there are 
not enough noises. And it is not a 
safe place to live. There are no 
policemen !’’ 


—RHelen Coale Crew 
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LITTLE CITIZEN z 

Robert had been in England all 
summer with his father and mother, 
and now they were coming home 
across the ocean in a big ship. Robert 
was very happy to be on the ship. 
He liked to run up and down on the 
deck. He also liked to look over the 
side of the ship at the water. He 
wished that he could see clear down 
to the bottom of the ocean. He 
wanted to know what lived down 
there. But best of all he liked to go 
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to the end of the ship and look down 
to another deck where a little boy 
was playing. This little boy had red 
cheeks and black eyes; and over his 
coat a little red and green shawl was 
tied to keep him warm. With him 
were his mother and a big sister, and 
there was a baby, too. 

One day Robert’s mother went 
with him to look at the little boy. 

“TI like that boy,’’ said Robert. 
“I should like to see what he makes 
with his knife. Look, Mother, he is 
cutting a stick now.”’ 

‘‘He is coming to America to be 
a little citizen of our country,’’ said 
Mother. And after that they always 
called him Little Citizen. 

One day Father took Robert down 

to see Little Citizen. Little Citizen 
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could not speak English. He had just 
made a little wooden man out of a 
stick, and he gave it to Robert. After 
that Robert went down to see him 
every day. One day Little Citizen’s 
mother gave’ Robert a piece of bread 
and a little round cake. She had 
made them in her own country. The 
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bread was dark and hard, but it was 
good; and the cake was hard, too, but 
sweet, and it had seeds in it that 
were good to eat. 

The next time Robert went down, 
he took three big red apples with him, 
one for the mother, one for the big 
sister, and one for Little Citizen. The 
baby was too little to eat an apple. 
They were all pleased. They talked to 
one another but they only smiled at 
Robert. 

Robert taught Little Citizen some 
English words, and pretty soon Little 
Citizen would point his finger and say, 
eovnatus?’’ and ‘‘What for?’’ 


II 


One day, when they were very 
near to New York, Robert’s mother 
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said to him, ‘‘Robert, you must now 
go down and say goodbye to Little 
Citizen. You may never see him 
acain, freN 

‘“Why, Mother!’’ said Robert. 
‘““You said he was going to live in 
America! ’’ 

‘‘Yes, but America is a very big 
place,’’ said Mother. ‘‘He may not 
live anywhere near us.”’ 

So Robert went down to say good- 
bye to Little Citizen and his kind 
mother and his big sister and the 
little baby. He shook hands with-:all 
of them, even the little baby. Then 
the two boys went to the side of the 
ship to look at the shore, as they 
were now coming right up to the 
city. Soon they saw a tall statue, 
with one arm lifted up. 
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“What ig?” isa Little Citizen, 
_ pointing with his finger. 
“That is the Statue of Liberty, ’”’ 
: said Robert. He knew, because he 
had seen it when they went away 
from New York in the spring} 
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‘‘What for?’’ asked: Little Citizen. 

Robert did not know what to say. 
He stood thinking. Little Citizen 
looked at him with bright eyes. It 
would not do to let Little Citizen 
know that Robert did not know:«what 
the Statue of Liberty was for. 

At last Robert said, ‘It is the 
trade-mark of America. ’’ 

Little Citizen knew only one word 
of this. 

‘“America!’’ he said. 

Little Citizen’s mother and sister 
came and stood beside him. His 
mother was carrying the baby and a 
big box, and big sister was carrying 
many bundles. 

‘‘“America!’’ they all said, and 
smiled at one another. 

— Helen Coale Crew 
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LITTLE MOTHERS 
Three little girls sat on the steps 
of a big house in a big city. Many 
persons lived in the big house, mothers 
and fathers and girls and boys, and 
oh, ever so many little babies! Every 
little girl had to take care of a baby 
brother or sister, and that is why 

they are called. little mothers. 

The three little girls were Sadie 
‘ma and Anna and Mary, and each one 


had a baby in her arms. Sadies 
brother, John, was a big fat baby, and 
he waved his arms about and was 
very happy. Anna’s baby sister, Katie, 
was a little sleepyhead. And Mary’s 
brother, Peter, was a cry-baby. 

‘*Oh, Peter!’’ said Mary. ‘‘If you 
will stop crying I will show you the 
pictures in my Reader. ’”’ 

But Peter did not want to see 
pictures. Like many babies, he did 
not know what he wanted; so he 
kept on crying, just to be doing some- 
thing. The three little girls wanted 
to play and run about. They had 
been in school all day at their desks 
and they thought that a game of tag 
would be good fun. But they had to 
sit there and hold the babies, because 
their mothers were busy. 
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As they sat there, they heard a 
fire engine go by in the next street. 
You know what a fine, big noise a 
fire engine makes, and how you would 
like to run after it if you heard one 
go by. Well, that is the way Sadie 
and Anna and Mary felt. And when 
they saw all the little boys run off to 
see the fire engine, they wanted to go 
more than ever. 

‘‘What should we do if these 
babies never grew up?’’ asked Anna. 

‘“‘Mother says Peter is growing 
nicely,’’ said Mary. ‘‘She calls him 
Peter-lamb. ’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Anna, ‘‘if he were a 
lamb he would follow you to school. 
That is what the Reader says Mary’s 
lamb did. ”’ 

They all laughed at this joke. 
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Even baby John laughed. But baby 
Peter went right on crying, and baby 
Katie was asleep. | 

Just then their good friend, the 
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policeman, came along. The buttons 
on his coat looked like gold in the 
bright spring sunshine, and his face 
was round and smiling. 

| Well, well,” he said, ‘‘is some- 
thing wrong this pleasant day? You 
little girls do not look very happy. ’’ 

eltvis the babies,’ said Anna. 

“Are they sick?’’ asked the police- 
man. 

eno. they are all right,’ said 
Anna. 

“I thought so,’’ said the police- 
man. ‘‘They look fine. ’’ 

‘‘John is the finest baby in the 
world. Mother says so,’’ said Sadie. 

“‘That is just what I think about 
my baby at home,”’ said the _ police- 
man. 

‘‘But the trouble is that we have 
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to hold them,’’ said Mary, ‘‘when we 
want so much to play. Our feet get 
tired when we sit still. ”’ 

‘*T see,’’ said the policeman. He 
stood there thinking a little while. 
Then he said, ‘‘I know what we'll do. 
You lay those babies down on the 
steps, and I will watch them while you 
rest your feet by running all around 
this block. ’’ 

‘“‘Do we dare?’’ asked Sadie. 

‘*Sure you dare. Off with you!’’ 
said the policeman. 

The three little girls laid the 
babies down on the steps with great 
care. Baby John laughed. Baby Katie 
woke up, but did not say anything. 
And baby Peter was so surprised that 
he forgot to cry. Then the ae girls 
ran off. 
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Just after they were gone, along 
came Billy, the balloon man. He 
stopped to talk to the policeman. 

‘Don’t talk too loud,”’ said the 
policeman. <T «dont, wante, those 
babies to cry. I should not know what 
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to do with them. I could not hold all 
three of them at once. ’’ 

Billy laughed. ‘‘Who gave you 
the babies?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T have just borrowed~them for 
five minutes,’’. said the policeman. 
And then he told him about the three 
little girls who did not have much 
time to play. 

“It is true they do not have 
much fun,’’ said Billy. ‘‘See here, I 
will make a little fun for them. I 
have had a good day and I have sold 
all my balloons but these three. I will 
give these to the babies. ’’ 

He untied the three balloons from 
his stick, and he tied the blue one to 
Baby Katie’s arm, and the green one 
to Baby John’s arm, and the yellow 
one to Baby Peter’s arm. 
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“There!’’ said Billy, and then he 
said goodbye to the policeman, and 
went along down the street. As he 
went, he looked back and said, ‘‘I have 
the finest baby in the world at home! - 

The three babies soon saw the 
three pretty balloons in the air above 
their heads. They began to wave 
their arms to show how pleased they 
were; and every time their arms 

waved, the balloons danced up and 
down. Just at this minute the 
three little girls came running back. 
They could hardly believe their eyes. 

‘“Oh,’’ said Mary, “‘it is like a 
rainbow !”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Anna, “‘I never saw 
anything so pretty !”’ | 

Oh,” said Sadie, ‘‘it is as good 
as a circus!”’ | 
Se 
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It would be hard to say which 
balloon danced and jumped the most, 
the blue or the green or the yellow 
one. It was a gay time, indeed! 

‘Many children gathered around to 
watch the babies. 
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“The best of all,’’ said Mary, 
Sieeetnat Peter-lamb: isn’t crying. ’’ 
She went up close to Peter. He was 
watching the yellow balloon above his 
head. No baby could cry when he 
could wave his arms and make a 
yellow balloon go dancing up and 
down. Even cry-baby Peter could not 
do that. Cry-baby Peter was laugh- 
ing! The three little girls sat down 
on the steps by the babies. 

“Oh, Mr. Policeman, thank you so 
much!’’ said all three. 

“‘Don’t thank me. It was Billy, 
the balloon man, who gave the balloons 
to the babies,’’ said the policeman. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mary, ‘‘but it was 
you who let us run to get our feet 
rested. ”’ 

— Helen Coale Crew 
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BEDTIME 


All day in Mother’s garden here 

I play and play and play. 

But when night brings a dozen stars 
I can no longer stay. : 


Sometimes the sun has hardly set 
Before the stars begin. 

A dozen stars come out so fast 
And then I must go in. 


I count them very carefully, 
Especially “round the moon, 

Because I do not wish to go 
To bed a star too soon. 


— Helen Coale Crew 
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HOW JERRY FOUND SOME 
FRIENDS 


One day Father said, ‘‘John, the 
morning-glories at the side of the 
steps are ready to begin climbing 
now, but they need some string to 
help them. Should you like—’’ 

“I'll find Peter,’’ cried John be- 
fore Father could say any more, ‘‘and 
we’ll put up the string.”’ 
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‘‘Very well,’’ said Father. 

Soon the two boys were hard at 
work. Peter drove in the nails, first one 
at the bottom, then one at the top, 
then one at the bottom again; and 
John followed him, winding the string 
over and around the nails, up and 
down, till it looked like a fence of string. 

Their little four-year-old sister, 
Peggy, was playing with her ball near 
the boys, asking them funny questions 
now and then. 

‘*Rags, papers, bottles?’’ sang the 
ragman. 

Down went the hammer, over 
went the nails, and under the bushes 
rolled the ball of string, as four little 
legs flew down the walk to the street. 

‘“‘My! Your mother must be in a 
great hurry to sell her old rags, 
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papers, and bottles,’’ said a little old 
woman who was walking by the 
house, and was nearly run over by the 
boys. 

But the boys were so excited they 
didn’t even see her. For here was a 
ragman, and Mother had asked them 
to stop the first one they heard or 
saw. 

‘Rags, papers, and—”’ 

“Hi! Mr. Ragman!’’ called the 
boys. ‘‘Stop here!’’ 

“Whoa! Jerry!’’ shouted the rag- 
man. 

“Where did you get that old 
horse’?’’ asked the boys. 

‘Jerry was a circus horse years 
ago. He still knows lots of tricks, ’’ 
replied the ragman. 

The ragman climbed down from 
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his cart and went up to the house, 
but the boys stood looking at Jerry. 

‘Poor old thing!’’ said Peter. 
‘‘Look how thin he is! You can see 
his bones through his skin.”’ 

‘*He doesn’t have enough to eat,’’ 
said John. 

‘““We would give him enough to 
eat if he were ours, wouldn’t we, 
John?’’ asked Peter. | 

‘Oh, Peter,’’ cried John. ‘‘ What 
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fun it would be if he were ours, our 
very own! We could learn to ride 
him. Maybe we can buy him!”’ 

Just then Father and the ragman 
came down the walk. 

‘‘Oh, Father!’’ cried the boys, rush- 
ing up to him. ‘‘May we buy him?”’ 

“What are you talking about?’’ 
said Father. ‘‘Buy what?’’ 

‘““We want to buy Jerry, the rag- 
man’s horse,’’ said Peter. ‘‘We could 
take him to the country and he could 
eat and rest all summer. Look how 
thin he is!”’ 

‘“‘Couldn’t we earn the money and 
buy him: for our very own?’’ asked 
John. 

Father went nearer to look at 
Jerry. 

‘‘Jerry was a good horse once, 
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but he is old now,’’ said he. ‘‘ Poor 
old thing.’’ 

‘Oh, Father, please!’’ cried both 
boys. 

‘*Will you sell him?’’ asked Father. 

‘*Yes,’’? said the ragmaniieee 
sell him. My cart is too heavy for 
such an old horse.”’ | 

‘*Well,’’ said Father, ‘‘if you two 
boys can earn half of the money, I'll 
put in the other half and we'll buy 
Jerry before we go away for the 
summer. ”’ 

The boys were so happy they 
danced up and down. Then they gave 
Jerry some sugar and Peggy gave 
him a big red apple. | : 

‘‘Don’t let anyone else have him, 
Mr. Ragman,’’ called the boys as the 
ragman started down the street. 
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II 

Such busy boys as John and Peter 
were, earning money that spring. 

Peter swept the steps every morn- 
ing for his mother, and also for some 
of his mother’s friends. John put up 
string In many gardens for morning- 
glories to climb. 

They watered flowers, they carried 
packages, they ran errands. 

Then—what luck! The dandelions 
began to grow, and they earned 


“money by digging them out of the 


grass around the houses. 

And then—more money! Mr. Stubb, 
the groceryman, said that dandelion 
leaves were good to eat when they 
were cooked and that he could sell all 
the dandelions the boys could dig. 
~ “How funny!’’ laughed Peter and 
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John. ‘“We dig them because some 
people don’t want them and we sell 
them because other people want to 
eat them.”’ 

They worked hard and fast, for on 
the first day of July, they were going 
to the country, and they wanted to be 
ready to buy Jerry so that they could 
take him with them. 

Whenever they saw the ragman, 
they said, ‘‘Don’t let anyone else have 
him air Rasmans 

At last they had earned one half 
of the money and Father put in the 
rest of the money. 

What happy boys they were! They 
watched every day for the ragman to 
come back with Jerry. And at last 
one morning at breakfast, they heard: 

‘‘Rags, papers, bottles?”’ 
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Mother watched the two boys run 
down the walk to the ragman. 

Paerry Ss ~vacation- has begun,’’ 
she said, smiling at Father. 

III 

“‘Isn’t Jerry getting fat out here 
in the country, Father?’’ asked the 
boys. Their father had come out from 
the city to stay a few days. 

‘‘T should say he is,’’ said Father. 
““He looks very well.’’ 

‘‘And, Father, we have _ both 
learned to ride him,”’ said Peter. ‘‘We 
ride all around and run errands for 
Mother. ”’ 

“I’m glad you are making use of 
him,’’ said Father as he gave a piece 
of sugar to Jerry. ‘‘ Now you children 
go and play while I take the auto and 
go down to the woods with the men.”’ 
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After Father had gone, Peter 
said, ‘‘I’m going to finish the boat 
that I started in the city. I was so 
busy making money to buy Jerry that 
I didn’t have any time then.”’ 

‘‘But aren’t you glad that we 
have him”’’ asked John. 

‘‘John! Peter!’’ called Peggy at 
the top of her voice. ‘‘Come and see 
my little red snake..”’ 

eewelittle red snake!’’ cried: the 
boys dropping what they were doing 
and starting on the run. ‘‘What can 
she mean?”’ 

Peggy was standing by the big 
haystack near the barn. As John and 
Peter dashed up, the little thread of 


~ red fire that Peggy had started broke 


into a flame. 
“Oh, Peggy,’’ said Peter. ‘‘Did 
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you have matches? You know Mother 
always tells us not to touch them. ”’ 

‘‘T didn’t know I had matches, ”’ 
said Peggy. ‘‘I wanted the box to 
put my dolly in. Some matches fell 
out when I opened it and I stepped 
on them. ”’ 

‘‘Quick, Peter!’’ said John as he 
pulled Peggy away from the fire. 
‘Get Jerry and run for Father and 
the men. ”’ 

Peter dashed into the barn, jumped 
on Jerry’s back, and was off like the 
wind. 

Jerry seemed to know that it was 
his turn to help the boys; and, with 
his head up, he flew along the road. 

Clickety, clickety, clickety, clickety 
went Jerry’s feet on the hard road. 
Trees and fences were whirring by 
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him. It was all Peter could do to 
hold on. 
ss Out in the woods, Father and the 
men heard a galloping horse and they 
_ ran to see who was coming. | 


‘‘Whoa!’’ cried Peter. ‘‘ Father! 
Quick! Fire! The big haystack!’’ 
The men dropped their tools and 
ran to the auto. They rushed back 
home as fast as the auto could go. 
The flames were dancing high 
when they arrived. The men knew 
they could not save the haystack; but 
they ran for water and kept the fire 
away from the house and the barn. 
After it was all over, Father said, 
‘Well! We must thank Jerry for 
saving our home. If he hadn’t run 
the way he did, we might all have 
had to sleep out in the fields tonight. ”’ 
And he patted Jerry on the nose. 
‘““‘Wouldn’t the ragman like to 
know what Jerry has done today?”’ 
said Peter. 
—Violet Millis and Josette Eugenie Spink 
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THE MOON’S THE NORTH 
WIND’S COOKY 


The Moon’s the North Wind’s cooky. 
He bites it, day by day, 

Until there’s but a rim of scraps 
That crumble all away. 


The South Wind is a baker. 

He kneads clouds in his den, 

And bakes a crisp new moon, that 
greedy 


—Vachel Lindsay 


Reprinted from Congo, by Vachel Lindsay, by special arrangement 
with the Macmillan Company, Pulishers. 
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THE LITTLE GRAY PONY 

There was once a man who owned 
a little gray pony. 

Every morning, when the birds 
were singing their merry song, the 
man would jump on his pony and ride 
away, clippety, clippety, clap! 

The pony’s four small hoofs played 
the jolliest tune on the smooth road, 
the pony’s head was always high in 
the air, and the pony’s two little ears 
were always pricked up; for he was 
a merry, gray pony, and loved to go 
clippety, clippety, clap! 

The man rode to town and to 
country, to church, and to market, up 
hill and down hill; and one day he 


' From Mother Stories by Maud Lindsay, by special permission of 
the publishers, Milton Bradley Company. 
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heard something fall with a clang on 
a stone in the road. Looking back, 
he saw a horseshoe lying there. And 
when he saw it, he cried out: 
ew hat shall | do?” What» shall 
I do, 
If my little gray pony has lost 


Then down he jumped, in a great 
hurry, and looked at one of the pony’s 
forefeet; but nothing was wrong. He 
lifted the other forefoot, but the shoe 
was still there. He examined one of 
the pony’s hind feet, and there was 
the bright little shoe; but when he 
looked at the last foot, he cried 


again: 
‘‘What shall I.do? Whadatiiaiall 
I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe!’’ 


Then he hurried to the blacksmith; 
and when he saw the blacksmith, he 
called out to him: 

‘‘Blacksmith! Blacksmith! I’ve 

come to you; 
My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe!”’ 


But the blacksmith answered and 
said: 

‘How can I shoe your pony’s 

feet, 
Without some coal, the iron to 
heat?’’ 

The man did not know where to 
go next when he heard this; but he 
left his little gray pony in the black- 
smith’s care, while he hurried here and 
there to buy some coal. 

First of all he went to the store; 
and when he got there he said: 

‘Storekeeper! Storekeeper! I’ve 

come to you; 

My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe! 

And I want some coal, the iron 
to heat, 
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That the blacksmith may shoe 
my pony’s feet.”’ 
But the storekeeper answered and 
said: 
‘“Now I have apples and candy 
to sell, 
And more nice things than I 
can tell; 
But I’ve no coal, the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe 
your pony’s feet.”’ 
Then the man went away sighing, 
and saying: 
‘“What shall I do? What shall 
I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe!’’ , 
By and by, he met a farmer com- 
ing to town with a wagon full of 
good things, and he said: 
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‘Farmer! Farmer! I’ve come 
to you; 
My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe! 
And I want some coal, Wiles iron 
to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe 
my pony’s feet.”’ 
Then the farmer answered the 
man and said: 
“T’ve bushels of corn, and hay 


and wheat, 

Something for you and your 
pony to eat; 

But I’ve no coal, the iron to 
heat, 


That the blacksmith may shoe 

your pony’s feet.”’ 
So the farmer drove away and 
left the man standing in the road, 
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sighing and saying: 
‘““What shall I do? What shall 
I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe!’’ 

In the farmer’s wagon, full of 
good things, he saw corn, which made 
him think of the mill; so he hastened 
there, and called to the dusty miller: 

‘*Miller! Miller! I’ve come to 

you; | 

My little gray pony has lost a 
shoe, 

And I want some coal, the iron 
to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe 
my pony’s feet.”’ | 

The miller came to the door, 
and when he heard what was needed, 
he said: 
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“IT have wheels that go round 


and round, 
_ And stones to turn till the grain 
is ground; 
uc lve no coal; the iron to 
heat, 


That the blacksmith may shoe 
your pony’s feet.’’ 


sat down on a rock near the roadside, 
sighing and saying: 
“What shall I do? What shall 
I do? 
My. little. gray pony has lost a 
shoe!’’ 
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After a while a very old woman 
came down the road, driving a flock 
of geese to market; and when she 
came near the man, she stopped to 
ask him why he was sighing. He 
told her all about his trouble and when 
she had heard it all, she laughed till 
her geese joined in with a cackle; and 
she said: 

“Tf you would know where the 

coal is found, 
You must go to the miner, who 
works in the ground.’”’ 

Thanking the old woman, the man 
then sprang to his feet and ran to the 
miner. Now, the miner had _ been 
working many a long day in the 
mine, down under the ground, where 
it was so dark that he had to wear a 
lamp on the front of his cap to give 
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him light for his work. He had plenty 
of black coal ready and he gave great 
lumps of it to the man, who took 
them to the blacksmith. 

The blacksmith lighted his great 
red fire, and hammered out four fine 
new shoes, with a cling! and a clang! 
and fastened them on with a rap! and 
a tap! Then away rode the man on 

his little gray pony—clippety, clippety, 
clap! 


NEVER MIND, MARCH 


Never mind, March, we know 

When you blow 

You’re not really mad 

Or angry or bad; 

You’re only blowing the winter away 

To get the world ready for April 
and May. . 


—Annette Wynne 


ys by permission of the publishers 
Bow York. Copyright, 1919. _ 


THE PAPER BOY 

Every morning Robert sat in the 
window to watch for the morning 
paper. He did not care much about 
the paper, but he did care about the 
paper boy. The paper boy was not 
much bigger than Robert, and his 
name was Joe. 

Joe did not lay the paper on the 
doorstep. He stood off on the side- 
walk and threw the paper. It went 
through the air in a big curve and 
then fell right down on the doorstep! 
The paper was not spread out, but 
- folded up into a small bundle. 

When Joe had gone on up the 
street, Robert would go out to see if 
he could throw the paper that way; 
but he never could. Once it went up 
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into a tree, and another time it went 
up on the roof of the porch. 

There were other things that Joe 
could do that Robert wanted very much 
to do. Joe could put a blade of grass 
between his two hands and whistle on 
it. Such a loud whistle it made! And 
he could make his ears move without 
touching them, and he could look 
cross-eyed, and ever so many more 
things. 

One Saturday Robert took his red 
bank off the shelf where he kept it, 
and went to watch for Joe. There 
were a few pennies in the bank, but 
not many. When he saw Joe coming, - 
he ran out to meet him. 

‘‘Joe, will you teach me how to 
throw the paper the way you do?”’ he 
asked. 
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“What will you give me if I do?’’ 
asked Joe. 

‘fAll my money and the bank, 
too,’’ said Robert. 

Joe took the bank in his hand and 
shook it. ‘‘How much is there in it?’’ 
he asked. 

‘“There’s the penny I earned when 
I swept the porch, and another I 
earned when I took a pill without 
making a fuss, and another I found, 
and a nickel that Father gave me. 
And maybe there is another penny, 
but Iam not sure,’’ said Robert. 

“‘That isn’t much, ’’ said Joe. 

“It is, too!’’ said Robert. 

‘Well, how much is it?’’ asked 
Joe. 

‘‘T don’t know, ’’ said Robert, ‘‘be- 
cause the pennies move around when 
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I look in and try to count them?” 

‘‘Come home with me, and we 
will open the bank,’’ said Joe, ‘‘and 
if there is as much as ten cents Ill 
show you how to throw the paper. ”’ 

So Robert went home with Joe, 
and he saw Joe throw the papers on 
all the doorsteps as they went along. - 
Robert thought that if he could do 
that he would be the happiest boy in 
the world. He hoped and hoped that 
_ there was as much as ten cents in the 
bank. 

Joe lived several blocks away. 
When they got to his house, Joe’s 
mother was getting breakfast ready. — 
‘Who is this little boy, Joey. 
asked ‘Joe's s Pass 


sit right down and have some break- 
fast with us.’’ She put a-plate on the 


- table for Robert, and Robert sat down 


with Joe and his mother and his two 
little sisters. 

“‘T have already had one break- 
fast, ’’ said Robert, ‘‘but I don’t mind 
having two.’’ And then he told Joe’s 
mother about the bank, and how much 
he wanted to learn how to throw a 
paper the way Joe did. 

‘“‘Joe, won’t you teach him with- 
out taking his money’’’ asked Joe’s 
mother. 

“Not me!” said Joe. ‘“‘It will 
take me a long time to teach him and 
my time is worth money. I am a 
business. man. ”’ 

2 When breakfast was over, Joe and 
Robert opened the bank with a knife. 
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There -were five pennies and a 
nickel in it. 

So they went out into the back 
yard,. and Joe folded a paper, and 
showed Robert how easy it was to 
make the paper go right on the door- 
step. And Robert tried and tried and 
tried, but he could not do it. He tried 
with his right arm, and he tried with 
his left arm, but the paper never went 
on the doorstep. Then Robert began 
to cry. 

Joe’s mother and his little sisters 
were looking out the window. When 
Robert began to cry, Joe’s mother 
came out and wiped the tears from 
his face. 

‘‘Never mind if you can’t do it 
right away,’’ she said. ‘‘Joe couldn’t 
do it the first day he tried. You just 
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keep on trying, and pretty soon you 
will do it just as well as Joe. And 
Joe is not going to take your money 
until you can do it, are you, Joe?”’ 

Joe was going to say ‘‘ Yes, I am,’”’ 
but his mother looked at him, and 
shook her head, and he changed his 
mind and said, “‘ No, of course note. 

“That is right,’’ said his mother. 
aes is the way a business man — 
does. ’ 

So Joe gave the eae and the 
~ money back to Robert, and Robert said — 
goodbye and went home. He did not 
feel very happy as he was going home. 
He still had the folded paper in his 
hand, and when he came to his own — 
nouse, ne A ge he should ig once 
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and fell, right on the doorstep. And 
just as it fell Robert’s father came 
home from town. 
‘Good shot, Robert!’’ said Father. 
‘‘That is the way a business man 


does!’’ said Robert. 
. —Helen Coale Crew 
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JACK LEARNS THE BIG WORD 
The week when Mother was ill in 
bed, she had asked Jack to take care 
of her flowers. There were three pots 
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of flowers in the big window in the 
dining room, and Mother was very 
fond of them. Jack was to water 
them every morning until she was 
well again. The first two mornings he 
watered them, but after that he for- 
got all about them. 

The very first morning that Mother 
was well enough to come down to 
breakfast, she saw that her, pretty 
flowers were dry and wilted. Many of. 
the leaves had fallen off. 

“*Oh, Jack!’’-she said, ‘‘you did not 
water my flowers!”’ 

“‘T watered them twice, Mother,’ 
said Jack. 

‘‘And after that?’’ she asked. 
“Well, some days I forgot all 
~ about them, and on Saturday I was in 

a great hurry,’’ said Jack. 
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‘What were you in a_ hurry 
about?’’ she asked. 

‘‘To go out and play,” said Jack 

Then Father looked at Jack. It 
was a very quiet look, without any — 
smile on the end of it. Jack felt very 
unhappy. 7 

‘“‘Jack,’’ said Father, ‘‘you do not 
know the Big Word. That is what is 
the matter with you.”’ 

‘‘What is the Big Word, Father?’’ 
asked Jack. 

“First I will tell you what it 
means, ’” said Father. ‘‘It means that 
_ you will always do the thing you have 
to do, and not forget, and not be in 
a hurry to play. When you have 
He 1ed phe Big Word, every hoa will . 


said Jack. ‘‘Does Buttons know the 
Big Word?’’ 

eves he ~does;”’ said. Father. 
‘“He keeps my office clean and tidy. 
He never forgets to put the morning 
’ paper on my desk. And he does the 
things he has to do whether I am 
there or not.”’ 

Jack gave a great sigh. ‘‘What is 
the Big Word?’’ he asked. 

**T will tell you the story of it,’’ 
said Father. ‘‘Once in the city of 
Chicago there was a teacher who used 
to talk to the children in his school 
every morning. All the children sat 
before him, looking at him with bright 
eyes, and listening to him with sharp 
ears. And at the end of his talk he 
would say, 

‘Now, children, what is the Big 
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Word?’ and all those children would 
say, with one voice, 

‘Re-spon-si-bil-i-ty !’ 

They made a big noise, I tell you!”’ 

All that week Jack thought about 
the Big Word. He could see very well — 
that the postman and the paper boy 
knew it, because they never forgot to 
leave the letters and the paper. The 
fireman and the policeman knew it, 
too, and even the milkman. He went 
to the kitchen and asked Sarah if she 
knew the Big Word. 

“‘T know plenty of big words,’ 
said Sarah. She was very busy and a 
little bit cross; so Jack did not ask her 
anything more. 

Then one day ‘Sarah was ill with 
a very bad cold and had to go to bed, 
and at that very same time Father 
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had to go to Washington. It was win- 
ter time, not long after Christmas, 
and Jack wanted to skate every day 
after school. The ice was very good, 
and all the other children would be 
out. there skating. But Jack knew 
that Mother had no one else to help 
her, and so he put his skates away 
and tried not to think of them. 
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He was so busy running errands 
and peeling potatoes and wiping dishes 
that he forgot all about the Big Word. 
One morning Mother let him take 
Sarah’s breakfast up to her. 

‘*It’s-a fine boy you are saan 
Sarah, “‘and I feel bad to be lying 
here while you do my work.”’ 

‘‘Sarah,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ when you | 
get well, will you show me how to peel 
potatoes thin? Mother says I peel 
them too thick.’’ 

Sarah laughed. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, 
“the way to do is to take the skin 
off the potato, and not ie take | the 
potato off the skin.”’ ; — 

Jack poate at that, too. Anc 
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bigger than Jack, with a telegram in 
his hand. Jack knew that it was a 
telegram by the yellow envelope. 

‘““‘What’s your name?”’ asked the 
boy. 

‘“My name is Jack,’’ said Jack. 

“‘Then this is not for you,’’ said 
the boy, ‘‘because this is for Mr. John 
Martin. 

meinats for -me,”* said. Jack 
“That is my best name.”’ 

““Ho!’’ said the boy, ‘‘John on 
Sunday and Jack on Saturday, is that 
it?’’ Then the boy took a book and a 
pencil out of his pocket. ‘‘Sign your 
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name here,’’ he said, and he gave the 
pencil to Jack. 

Jack wrote Mr. John Martin, just 
the way it was on the envelope. And 
then he wrote Jack after it, to make 
sure. 

‘‘There!’’ said Jack, and gave the 
pencil back. 

‘‘Right-O!’’ said the boy. He 
gave Jack the telegram, and put the 
book into his pocket. Then he said, 
‘‘Goodbye, Bub!’’ and went away. 

Jack ran to his mother with. the 
telegram. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, “‘I 
have never had a telegram before! 
Mother, just what is a telegram?”’ 

‘‘It means,’’ said Mother, ‘‘that 
somebody wants to tell you something 
in a great hurry. A letter would not 
be quick enough. Open it.”’ 
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Jack opened it, and this is what 


‘it said: 


I hear you have Soramed the Big 


Word. Good for you, son! Father. 


: | See.” eee 


Mother gave Jack a hug, but Jack 
looked very grave. 

‘‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I cannot re- 
member the long name of the Big 


Word. ”’ 
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‘“‘No matter,’’ said Mother, ‘‘you 


have done what the Big Word stands 


for. Now then, run and get your 
skates. Sarah is well enough to peel 


the potatoes for dinner. ’”’ 


‘“Tell her to peel them thin!”’ said 
Jack. And when he got his skates 
and put on his hat and goal. he Said 


THE CAT 


The pussy that climbs to the top of 
the tree 

Is really much shorter and thinner 
than me; 

And yet though I try all the whole 
summer through, 

I cannot do half of the things she 
can do. 


She’s only as old as my new baby 
brother, 

And yet she can run just as fast as 
her mother; 

It’s funny some people are clever like 
that: 

I wish I were only as nice as the cat! 

—RHelen Hay Whitney 


From Verses for Jock and Joan by permission of the publishers, 
Fox, Duffield and Company. Copyright, 1905. 
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A RAINY DAY 

The postman’s little boy, Billy, had 
his nose pressed flat against the 
windowpane one Saturday morning. 
It was raining hard, and he could not 
go out to play. Mother looked at 
Billy’s face. It was not a pleasant 
face to look at just then. 

“sbilly,’’ asked Mother, ‘‘is that 
rain on the windowpane ?’’ 

“It is rain on the outside of the 
windowpane, ”’ said Billy, ‘‘but it is 
tears on the inside of it.’”’ 

“Why, that will not do at all, 
Billy,’’ said Mother. ‘‘I will tell you 
something that I once read in a book. 
I read that there were people years 
and years ago who sometimes kept 


- their tears in bottles. ”’ 
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‘‘What did they do that for?’’ 
asked Billy. 

‘‘T do not know, but the book 
showed pictures of some of the 
bottles. There’s an empty bottle on 
the kitchen shelf. Perhaps you would 
like to try it.” 

Billy ran and got the bottle and 
put his eye to it; but no more tears 
would come. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
can’t ery any more!”’ 

‘‘Good!’’ said Mother, and they 
se Bae ie Then Mother went to 
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the kitchen to. do her work, and Billy 
again pressed his nose tight to the 
windowpane. Outside he could see the 
rain splashing into the gutters, and 
people going by with their heads 
down and their umbrellas up. There 
did not seem to be any fun in the 
whole world. 

He wished Father would come 
along and leave letters at the houses 
across the street, so that he could 
watch him. Pretty soon one _ lonely 
tear splashed down on his cheek. He 
ran for the bottle, but the tear ran 
down his cheek to the floor. 

Billy threw the bottle down and 
stamped with his foot. Just then 
Mother came in from the kitchen. 
She had an apple in one hand, that 
she had started to peel. 
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matter ?’’ she asked. 


66 Why, 


‘*Here is a little 
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boy who does not have to walk miles 
and miles in the rain and get all wet 
as his poor father does, and he can- 
not think of anything to do but to 
ery and stamp his feet. ’’ 

Billy felt ashamed. He _ looked 
ashamed, too. 

eimeam making an apple) pie,’’ 
said Mother, ‘‘and I’ll tell you what . 
you may do. If you see a boy that 
you know going by, you may invite 
him to eat dinner with us and help 
us eat the pie.’’ 

Billy began to laugh; and, instead 
of stamping his feet, he began to 
jump up and down, he felt so happy. 
A great many persons went by that 


Billy did not know, and some that he 


eould not see because their faces were 
under their umbrellas. But before 
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long he saw a boy running. It was 
Joe, the paper boy. a 

Billy knocked on the window as 
hard as he could. Joe heard the noise 
and looked to see what it was. Billy 
made a sign to Joe, and then ran to 
the door. 

“Come on- in,’”’ said Billy, “the 
pie is nearly ready.”’ 

‘“What pie?’’ asked Joe. 

‘‘The apple pie,’’ said: Billy. 

‘‘T do not understand that kind 
of talk,’’ said Joe. ‘‘Talk American, 
for a change.’’ 

Billy took Joe by the arm, ao 
pulled him into the house. 
Mee Ss mother came gene a 


is good, plain American! Thank you 
very much, but my coat is very wet. 
I tried to run between the raindrops, 
but I ran into them, instead. ’’ 

‘Never mind that,’’ said Billy’s 
mother. ‘‘We are going to eat in the 
kitchen where it is nice and warm, 
and you may sit near the stove. Your 
coat will soon dry.”’ 

She took the boys into the kitchen 
and there was dinner, all ready. There 
was bacon and corn bread and grape 
jelly to eat, and hot chocolate to drink; 
and in the very middle of the table, 
was the pie. 

‘‘I’m glad I came!”’ said Joe. 

Billy’s mother put Joe on the side 
of the table next to the stove, and his 
coat was soon dry. Joe told them 

about his work, and how he had to 
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get up early in the morning to deliver 
all his papers before school. Billy’s 
mother asked him if he ever had any 
time to play. 

“I play all summer,’ saigweiee 
“fon my grandfather’s farm. Another 
boy delivers my papers for me in the 
summer. ”’ 

‘““What is a farm like 7? @aeked 
Billy. | 
“It is like all outdoors “waiiea 
fence around it,’’ said Joe. ‘‘There is 
a little river running through ours, 
with one place deep enough to swim 
in. There are all kinds of animals. 
Grandfather lets me ride on Big Tom, 
the plow horse. Up in the attic is 
Little Tom. ”’ 

‘‘A horse in the attic!’’ said 
Billy. 


’ 
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Joe laughed. ‘‘Little Tom is the 


-rocking-horse that I used to play with 


when I was a little boy like you.”’ 

Beam not little!’ said Billy. ‘‘I 
have a watch that won’t go, and six 
pennies and two pencils and some 
marbles in my pocket. I’m no baby! 
And besides, I know something you 
don’t know!”’ 

While they were talking, Mother 
got up very quietly and turned on the 
light and pulled down the curtains at 
the two windows. The boys did not 
even see her do it. They were eating 
the pie by this time, and they began 
to tell jokes and ask riddles. When 
they had finished, and there was not 
another crumb to eat, Mother said, ‘‘I 
have a surprise for you.”’ 

‘Oh, what is it?” asked Billy. 
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‘‘You may each go and p 
curtain, ’’ said Mother. 

Each boy ran and pulled up a 
curtain and looked out. The rain was 
over and the sun was shining! The 
two boys ran outdoors with a shout. 

Mother picked up the tear bottle 
and put it away. She was sure Billy 
would not want it any more that day. 

| — Helen Coale Crew 


ull up a 
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TREES 


However little I may be, 
At least I, too, can plant a tree. 


And some day it will grow so high 
That it can whisper to the sky, 


And spread its leafy branches wide 
To make a shade on every side. 


Then on a sultry summer day, 
The people resting there will say,— 


‘‘Oh, good and wise and great was he 
Who thought to plant this blessed 
tree!’’ | 
—Abbie Farwell Brown 


From Star Jewels, by permission of, and by special arrange- 
_ ment with, the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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BIDDY GETS LOST 

The very first time that Biddy 
went to market with Grandmother, 
she got lost. Grandmother did not 
want to take her, but Biddy begged 
and begged to go. When Grandmother 
called her the morning they were to 
start, Biddy was sound asleep. | 

“Get up, Biddy,’’. said Grand- 
mother, ‘‘it is time to start for the 
market. ”’ 
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Biddy and her Grandmother lived 
beside a long white road that led from 
the farm to the city. The city was 
five miles away from where they lived, 
and they had to eat their breakfast 
and get to the market by seven 
o’clock. That was the time the city 
people began coming to the market to 
buy things. 

By the time Biddy was dressed, 
her Uncle Wally had finished his break- 
fast. Wally was just a great big boy. 
Biddy sat down to eat her toast and 
bacon and to drink the cup of hot 
milk Grandmother had poured out for 
her. Wally took a hot brick out of 
the oven and wrapped it in a piece of 
carpet. That was to keep Grand- 
mother’s feet warm on the long ride. 

“Poor Biddy is so sleepy,’’ said 
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Wally, ‘‘that she’ll fall into her cup 
of milk and drown.’’ 

Biddy gave a sleepy little smile. 
She knew Wally was joking. But when 
she had finished drinking her milk, she 
pushed the cup away. Even if she fell 
into the cup she knew she would not 
drown, but she might break the cup. 
It was her own cup and she did not 
want to break it for it had the words 
Think of me in gilt letters on the 
side. 

Then Grandmother put a _ shawl 
under Biddy’s coat, to keep her 
warm. When they went out to get 
into the wagon, Wally lifted Biddy up 
on the high seat. Then he sat on one 
side of her and Grandmother sat on the 
other, so she could not fall off. It was 
very early. The sky was still dark, and 
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full of stars. In the back of the wagon 
were potatoes and turnips and cab- 
bages. Biddy wanted to talk, but 
Grandmother said, ‘‘Hush, now, honey, 
while I count up how much money I[’ll 
get today if we sell everything, down 
to the last potato.”’ _ TLE 7 
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Biddy could not help asking, ‘‘ But 
how will you know which is the last 
potato?’’ And Grandmother said, ‘‘I 
can’t count at all, Biddy, if you don’t 
keep still. ’’ 
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Biddy sat very still then, and saw 
the dark night turn to the gray of 
early morning. Pretty soon it was light 
enough to see fences and houses. Then 
other wagons came from lanes and 
roads into the big white road that 
went to the city. Other market people 
were in those wagons. Sometimes 
Wally would call, ‘‘Hello, Johnny, is 
that you?”’ and a voice from another 
wagon would say, ‘‘Hello, yourself, 
Wally!” And after awhile the stars 
could not be seen any more, and the 
sky grew light, and up came the golden 
sun, right before them. And then 
when they got to the top of the very 
next hill, there was the big city! 

bi “Oh! Eee said Bigs “Are we ve goi ng 
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‘‘there will be a little bit of it left to 
see some other time. ’’ 

When they got to the market, 
Grandmother and Wally were very 
busy taking the vegetables out of the 
back of the wagon and putting them 
on the counter. Wally did not forget 
the hot brick. Grandmother could have 
the brick to keep her feet warm while 
she sat on a high stool selling the 
vegetables. They put the potatoes and 
the turnips in neat piles, and put the 
cabbages in a line all around them. 

In the next stall to Grandmother 
sat Mrs. Bundy. She sold butter and 
eggs. And while she waited for people 
to come and buy, she often talked to 
Grandmother. 

‘“‘T see you have Biddy with you 

today,’’ she said to Grandmother. 
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‘‘T have been wanting to come for 
years and years!’’ said Biddy. 

“Run along, now, Biddy,’ #sasq 
Grandmother, ‘‘and see the market 
before it gets too full of people. You 
may go down this side and come back 
up the other side. ”’ 

So Biddy walked along. Her eyes 
were wide open, you may be sure. 
There was not a thing she did not see. 
Pretty soon a great many people, with 
their baskets on their arms, came to 
do their marketing. Grandmother was 
so busy for a while that she forgot 
all about Biddy. Then after a while 
she remembered her. 

‘‘Wally, where is Biddy?’’ ghe 
asked. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said Wally, ‘‘but 
I will look for her.” 
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A long, long time went by, and 
Wally did not come back, nor Biddy 
either. 

“‘Mrs. Bundy,’’ said Grandmother, 
‘“‘What shall I do? I sent Wally after 
Biddy, and now both of them are gone. 
What shall I do? What shall I do? 
Maybe she is under one of the stalls. 
She always gets into the last place you 
would think of looking for her.’’ 

“‘Don’t worry,’’ said Mrs. Bundy. 
‘‘If Biddy is anywhere in this wide 
world, Terence will find her. ’’ 

Just as she said this Terence came 
along. Never was there a bigger 
policeman than Terence. The buttons 
on his coat were as bright as little 
full moons, and he turned his stick in 
his hand so fast that you could hardly 
see it. 
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‘‘Terence,’’ said Mrs. Bundy, ‘‘will 
you ask along the market, like a good 
lad, and see which way Biddy has 
gone?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ said Terence, “angie. 
went away. After a while he came 
back. ‘‘Well, Mrs. Bundy,’’ he ‘said 
‘‘she has gone down this side, and she 
has tasted Tim’s butter, and Annie’s 
cookies, and Uncle Peter’s candy, and 
she has eaten a turnip here and an 
apple there, till I think she will be 
sick in bed tomorrow. Then in the fish 
market somebody gave her an eel, and 
they are all laughing about the way 
she held on to it. She even took off 
her shawl and wrapped it around Ta 
Be ney crestlre. Then She went u 


‘“‘Shame on you, Terence,’’ said 
Grandmother, ‘‘a big policeman and 
not able to find one little girl!’ 

‘““‘What does she look like? You 
did not tell me that,’’ said Terence. 

‘““Why,’’ said Grandmother, ‘‘she 
has black eyes that can look every- 
where at once, and she jumps about 
like a big green grasshopper, and she 
talks on and on, like a clock ticking. ”’ 

‘*Look!’’ said Mrs. Bundy, ‘‘there 
is Biddy herself coming along. ”’ 

Sure enough, Biddy was coming 
back all safe and sound. Wally was 
leading her by one hand. He let go of 
Biddy’s hand, and gave her back her 
shawl, which he had been carrying for 


her. 


_ “Biddy, Biddy, where in the world 
have you been?’’ asked Grandmother. 
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‘‘Grandmother,’’ said Biddy, ‘‘I’ve 
been all around the world. ”’ 

‘‘What is that thing thagae 
have wrapped in your shawl?’’ asked 
Grandmother. | 

‘‘T don’t know what it is,’’ said 
Biddy. ‘‘Maybe it is a small snake, 
and maybe it is a large worm.”’ 

And then she spread out her 
shawl, and there was the eel that 
somebody had given her. 

—RHelen Coale Crew 
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MARKET DAY 

Bobby and his little sister, Juliet, 
lived with their mother in a big city. 
Their mother always went to market 
on Saturdays. The market was only a 
long row of sheds standing right in 
the middle of the street. Inside these 
sheds were the meat stalls, and along 
the two outer sides were the stalls 
where fruits and vegetables, butter 
and eggs, and other things were sold. 
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Early in the morning, before the 
sun was up, the market people came 
from the country in their wagons; and 
when they reached the market, they 
put their vegetables and other things © 
on the counters of their stalls. It was 
a pretty sight—the yellow pumpkins, 
the green cabbages, the white celery, 
the red apples, the yellow butter, and 
the big piles of carrots and turnips; 
just like a rainbow. Mother had 
taken Bobby to market two or three 
times, but his little sister, Juliet, had 
never been there. On this pleasant 
_ Saturday morning, however, Juliet was 
going. 

When they got to the matte 
Juliet felt very eee oe ke clo 


butterman, and Grandmother Kent who 
sold such fine potatoes, and Mr. Metz, 
the meatman, and Uncle Peter who 
had the most wonderful candy, all 
made into little red and yellow cats 
and dogs and cows and pigs. Also she 
knew Mrs. Brown who sold taffy, and 
Annie who sold bread and buns and 
cookies. 

While Mother was buying potatoes 
from Grandmother Kent, a little girl 
ran out of the stall, and, with her 
finger in her mouth, she stood looking 
at Juliet. 

“Speak to the little lady, Biddy, ’’ 
said Grandmother. 

“But I don’t know what to say 
to her, Grandmother,’’ said Biddy. 

‘‘Why shame on you, Biddy,’’ said 
her grandmother. ‘‘Have you no 
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tongue at all’? You talk enough when 
we're at home!”’ 

Then Juliet said to Biddy, ‘‘If you 
will tell me your name, I will tell you 
mine. ”’ 

So they told each other their 
names, and then not another thing 
could either of them think of to say. 

‘‘T know what you can do,”’ said 
Juliet’s mother. ‘‘Biddy can show 
Juliet the market. Juliet has never 
been in it before.’’ 

‘“‘Sure!’’ said Grandmother Kent. 
‘‘Go now, Biddy, and show the little — 
lady all around, but don’t get lost, and 
be sure to come back in half an 
hour. ”’ 

Then Biddy took Juliet’s hand in 
hers, and they went off together. 
They soon began to talk, and after 
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taapetney had’ so much to say that 
they could not stop talking. 

“IT did not know the market was 
such a pretty place,’’ said Juliet. . 

“Wait till you see the fish,’’ said 
Biddy. ‘‘They look like silver. ’’ 

And when they had seen the fish, 
and had even put their hands on 
their shining silver sides, Biddy said, 
“But wait till you see Uncle Peter’s 

candy !’’ 

After they had seen many fine 
things, they came to Uncle Peter’s 
stall. Uncle Peter was standing the 
little candy cats and dogs and other 
animals up in a long row, by twos, 
just as the animals went into Noah’s 
Ark. 

“What kind of flavors do your 
candies have?’’ asked Juliet. 
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‘‘The red ones are orange and the 
yellow ones are lemon,’’ said Uncle 
Peter. 

Biddy looked at them hard. ‘‘Do 
they taste as good as they look?”’ she 
asked. | 

‘‘That depends, ’’ said Uncle Peter. 
‘‘How does your penny look?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t any penny, aeaio 
Biddy. 

Juliet felt in her pocket, but she 
did not have a penny either. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Biddy, ‘“‘I never did 
like orange and lemon. Peppermint is 
what I like. ’’ 

Uncle Peter laughed. ‘‘I will 
bring some peppermints the next 
time,’’ he said, “‘but be sure that you 
bring your penny. I like all kinds of 
pennies. ”’ 
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The little girls walked on, and 
soon they stopped to talk to Tim, the 
butterman. Tim had red’ hair that 
stood up straight, and a round face 
and a pleasant smile. He let them 
taste his butter with the little tasting 
spoons. 

““T have tasted bread without 
Dauer. said Juliet, “‘but this is the 
first time that I have ever tasted 
butter without bread.”’ nes 

‘“‘Biddy has tasted everything 
from one end of this market to the 
other, haven’t you, Biddy?’’ said Tim. 

eyes, I have,’’ said’ Biddy. “I 
can talk-and I can taste with my 
tongue.’’ She put out her little red — 
tongue. ; j 

‘It looks like a good taster and 
a good talker, too,’’ said Tim. 
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Then Biddy and Juliet went inside 
the sheds where the meat market 
was. There they saw Mr. Metz. He 
had a big saw in his hand, and was 
sawing off a soup bone. ‘‘Ha! ha!”’ 
he said. ‘‘I see two little girls that 
want their hair cut off!’’ 

Biddy was not afraid. She knew 
Mr. Metz. She knew he liked to make 
jokes. While they were talking big 
Terence, the policeman, came along. 

‘‘Terence,’’ said Mr. Metz, ‘‘arrest 
these two children. ’”’ 

“I’m going to,’’ said Terence. 
“They are being looked for every- 
where. They are lost.’’ 

“Are we really ?’’ asked Juliet. 

‘Lost entirely,’’ said Terence. 
Then he took the two girls back to 
Grandmother Kent’s stall. 
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‘*Biddy, ’’ said Grandmother, ‘‘ You 
should be ashamed of yourself, running 
away for a whole hour, till I had to 
send Terence after you to bring you 
back. It is no way to do at all!”’ 

But Juliet’s mother said, ‘‘ Never 
mind, Mrs. Kent, now that they are 
back again, safe and sound.’’ Then 
she thanked Biddy for showing Juliet 
the market. And next she opened a 
paper bag, and there were some of 
Uncle Peter’s candy cats and dogs! 
She gave some to Juliet and some to 
Biddy. 

‘“‘Thank you ma’am,’’ said Biddy. 
She took a taste of each kind. ‘‘When 
I haven’t any peppermints, then I like 
orange and lemon best of all.”’ 

~ When Juliet and Mother got 
home, Juliet told her brother all about 
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the market and her new friend, 
Biddy. 

‘*Bobby,’’ asked Juliet, ‘‘how 
many kinds of pennies are there?”’ 

‘“‘There are two kinds,’’ said 
Bobby, “‘the kind you can spend, and 
the kind you have to put in your 
bank. ”’ 

“Well,’’ said. Juliet, ‘‘I am going 
to save and save and save until I 
have two spending pennies. ”’ 

‘What for?’’ asked Bobby. 

‘One for me and one for Biddy, ’’ 
said Juliet. 

‘“‘But what are you going to 
buy ?’’ asked Bobby. 

‘‘Peppermint cats!’’ said Juliet. 

— Helen Coale Crew 
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ON THE TRAIN 


All that Bobby and Juliet could 
remember about Aunt Susan was that 
she had white hair and bright eyes 
that were full of fun. She lived in a 
little town in the state of Iowa. 

Father and Mother said _ that 
Bobby and Juliet might go to visit 
Aunt Susan in June, when school was 
over, if they would go alone. Father 
said that a boy who was ten years 
old could surely take care of his eight- 


year-old sister for one night and half 


of a day on the cars. 

“Sure I can!’’ said Bobbyaeaeel 
have seen you take care of Mother 
and Juliet and me on the cars. I will 
do just what I saw you do.’ 
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*“‘Juliet,’’ said Mother, ‘‘do you 
think you can mind Bobby? If he is 
going to take care of you, you will 
have to do as he says.”’ 

fo, Mother, ’’ said Juliet, ‘‘I 
don’t think I can. I do not like to 
have to mind Bobby. But anyway, I 
ul try.’ 

‘‘T won’t take you, Juliet, unless 
you cross your heart and promise.’”’ 
said Bobby. 

Juliet shut her eyes and took a 
long breath and crossed her heart and 
eam © L promise. ”’ 

When the time came, and their 
clothes were all packed in two new 
suitcases, they felt just a little afraid 
to go by themselves, but they did not 
let Father and Mother know they were 
afraid. The train started late in the 
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evening, and, when they got on the 
sleeping car, the berths were all made 
up, ready to sleep in. The car looked 
just like a narrow path between two 
walls of curtains. 
‘‘Now, Bobby, what are you go- 
ing to do first of all?’’ asked Father. 
“I’m going to let Juliet undress 
first in the berth, and while she is 
doing that, I am going to talk to the 
porter, ’’ said Bobby. 
All right, ’’ said Father. 
‘But she must not scatter her 
clothes about,’’ said Bobby. 
“T won’t,’’ said Juliet, ‘‘I will put 
them all neatly in the little hammock. ’’ 
Then Father gave the conductor 
the two tickets, and the conductor 
said, ‘‘I will keep an eye on them. 
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They won’t get lost off my train, you 
may be sure of that.’’ 

Then Mother kissed Juliet, and 
Father shook hands with Bobby, the 
way men do, and got off the train, 
and in two minutes more it started. 
Juliet crawled into the berth, and 
Bobby pushed her suitcase in after 
her. Then he walked down the car. 
The last berth had not been made up 
into a bed, and the porter was sitting 
there. Bobby sat down beside him. 
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“Good evening, sir,’’ said the 
porter. 

_ “Good evening, ’’ said Bobby. ‘‘Do 
you like to be a porter and take care 
of a sleeping car?’’ 

Oh, 1 like it pretty well,’’ said 
the porter. 

““What would you rather do?”’ 
asked Bobby. 

“‘. would rather be a first-class 
barber in my home town,’’ said the 
porter. ‘‘Then I could live at home.’”’ 

‘‘Where is your home?’’ asked 
Bobby. 

‘“‘My home is down in Georgia, ’’ 
said the porter. ‘‘That’s where the 
watermelons grow. It makes me 
hungry and thirsty to think of them.’’ 

‘‘Maybe my sister is thirsty now, ”’ 
said Bobby. ‘‘I’ll take her a drink. 
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I will talk to you some more some 


other time. ”’ 
Bobby pulled a little paper cup 
out of the box by the water-cooler, 


and filled it with water. He took it 


to Juliet, who was glad to have it. 
Juliet had on her pajamas and her 
blue wrapper and blue slippers. Her 


clothes were in the little hammock — 


that hung by the windows. 
‘‘Now,’’ said Juliet, ‘“‘I will go 


and talk to the conductor while you 
undress. You must not put your ee 


in the hammock on top of mine.’ 
““T will put mine under my pil 


| ik said pobhy 


‘‘Good evening,’’ said Juliet. 

‘Are you and your brother going 
far’?’’ asked the conductor. 

“We are going to visit Aunt 
Susan, in lowa,’’ said Juliet. -‘‘Father 
says Iowa seems to have more corn- 
fields and wheatfields, and more cows, 
and more fields of rich red clover, 
and more autos on its roads, than any 
other state he ever was in.’’ 

“Towa is a fine country,’’ said 
the conductor. ‘“‘I have a little girl at 
home just about the size of you.’’ 

“What is her name?’ asked 
iaiet, 
‘“‘Her name is Mary,’’ said the 
conductor. He took a picture of his 
little girl out of his pocket and showed 
it to Juliet. Then Bobby came and got 
Juliet. They both said good night to 
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the conductor and went back to their 
berth. For a while they sat up on 
their knees and looked out the win- 
dows. They saw the bright lights of 
towns and villages. Every now and 
then the train went over a bridge 
with a roar. Sometimes another train 
came rushing by with a loud noise 
that made them jump. After a while 
they were very sleepy, and so they got 
down under the blanket. 

The very next thing they knew, 
it was morning, and somebody was 
trying to wake them up. It was the 
conductor. 

‘‘Do you children want to see the 


biggest river in the whole country?’ 


he asked. ‘‘Because if you do, you 
had better get up.’’ 
Then Bobby took his clothes and 
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went to wash and dress in the men’s 
dressing-room, and Juliet went to the 
women’s dressing-room. There was a 
mother and her little girl in there 
when Juliet went in. Juliet washed 
her face and hands, and dressed as 
quickly as she could. By this time the 


little girl’s hair, and she _ brushed 
Juliet’s and tied on the blue ribbon 
for her. Juliet thought that was very 
kind. When she went back to the 
berth, Bobby was ready, too. Just then 
the conductor came up. 

‘‘Are you folks going to have 
breakfast in the dining car?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘and here 
is the money I am going to pay for 
it with.’’ He opened his purse and 
showed the conductor the ‘money 
his father had given him. 

The conductor took them to the 
dining car. They had to walk through 
three other cars to get there. People 
were getting up. Juliet fell over a 
suitcase and Bobby nearly fell over a 
pair of shoes. The dining car was still 
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empty, but the waiters had the tables 
nicely set and were waiting for the 
people to come in. The conductor put 
Bobby and Juliet at a table and said, 
‘‘Now you can sit here and eat your 
breakfast, with one eye looking at 
your breakfast and your other eye 
looking out of the window for the 
Mississippi River. ’’ 

The conductor went away. The 
waiter came and filled their glasses 
with water. Then he handed Bobby a 
ecard. There were the names of a great 
many things to eat on the card. Bobby 
looked at the card for some time, 
and then he said to Juliet, ‘‘Shall I 
order for you, too?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said . Juliet, ~ ‘‘ because wal 
already know what I want. I want 
some pancakes and maple syrup, and 
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an orange, and a very big glass of 
milk. ”’ 

eyery “well -“miss,’’ said the 
waiter, and he wrote the order down 
on a piece of paper. 

Then Bobby said, ‘“‘I shall have a 
cup of chocolate and some muffins and 
an egg.’’ 

The waiter wrote Bobby’s order, 
too, and went back to the little 
kitchen at the end of the car to get 
what they had ordered. Juliet got 
down from her chair and ran and 
took a peep into the kitchen. When 
she came back, Bobby said, ‘‘ Ladies 
dont do that. Did you ever see 
Mother do that? You must sit still.”’ 

Soon a soldier boy came in and 
sat down at the table next to them. 
He took a newspaper from his pocket, 
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opened it, and began to read it. 

‘“‘T ought to have a newspaper,’ 
said Bobby to Juliet. ‘‘I wonder where 
I could get one?”’ 

The soldier heard him. He gave 
Bobby a sheet of his paper. Bobby 
thanked him and began to read the 
paper very hard. 

‘‘What is the news, Bobby?’’ 
asked Juliet. 

“Don’t talk to me when I am 
reading,’’ said Bobby. ‘‘It makes me 
lose my place. ”’ 

‘“‘T know a better thing to do 
with a newspaper than to read it,’’ 
said the soldier to Juliet. ‘‘After I’ve 
had my breakfast, I will show you.”’ 
Just then the waiter came with 
their breakfast. 

When they had finished eating 
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breakfast, with not even a crumb 
left, they came to the big river. The 
bridge they went over was very high, 
and the water seemed to be far down 
below them. It sparkled in the bright 
sunshine. When they were across the 
river, the train stopped at a big city. 

The conductor came in. ‘‘ You are 
in Iowa now,’’ he said. ‘‘Have you 
finished your breakfast?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘but I have 
not paid my bill yet.’’ 

‘We stop here for a few minutes, 
and if you hurry you will have time 
to walk about on the station platform 
awhile, ’’ said the conductor. 

‘‘Waiter,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘will you 
please bring me my bill?’’ 

The waiter brought the bill. Bobby 
took out his purse, and counted out 
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the money for the bill, and a dime — 
besides for the waiter. Then Juliet 
wanted to count the money to see if 
Bobby had counted it right. 

‘“You do not need _ to,’ seaamm 
Bobby. ‘‘I can trust my adding better 
than I can yours. ”’ 

So Bobby gave the money to the 
waiter, and then he and Juliet went 
out with the conductor to the station 
platform. | | 

‘‘Now, young man,”’ said the con- 
ductor to Bobby, ‘‘you had _ better 
keep one eye on your sister and the 
other one on me, and age 't go too 
far away from this car.’ i Pe: 
Tes aeobi and Juliet walked up the 


an oil can was oiling it with great 
care. There was a noise in the 
engine that Juliet thought sounded > 
like the purr of a great big cat. 

Then they walked back and 
watched two men taking boxes and 
bags and trunks out of the baggage 
car and putting them on trucks. Bobby — 
kept Juliet’s hand in his, and took 
eare that she did not get knocked 
down by a truck. When they got as 
far as the big door of the station 
they saw a wedding party come out 
to get on the train. The people threw 
rice at the bride and groom. The 
little white grains of rice fell all 
over oe oe To throw rice at a 


with a big broom and swept up all 
the rice and put it into a basket. 
“What are you going to do with 
the rice?’’ asked Juliet. 

“T am going to give it to my 


pigeons,’ said the man. ‘‘I have some 


fine pigeons. They know how to carry 
messages. ”’ 
“Why, how can they?’’ asked 


Juliet. ‘‘Pigeons can’t talk!’’ 


fon, no,’ said the man, “‘the 
message is written on a piece of very 
thin paper, and rolled up and put into 
a little case not quite an inch long. 
Then the case is tied to the pigeon’s 
leg.”’ 


“Could you send one oy ves 


‘“No,’’ said the man, ‘‘but if you 
took one of my pigeons with you to 
your Aunt Susan’s house, you could 
send a message back to me. You 
could put your message in the little 
case and fasten it to his leg. Then 
when you let him go, he would come 
straight back home to me.”’ 

‘“‘Kver so many miles?’’ asked 
Bobby. 

‘“Yes, indeed, ever so many 
miles, ’’ said the man. 

The man went away with his 
broom and his basket. Soon there 
was a loud call of ‘‘ALL ABOARD!” 
This call sounded as big as these big 
letters look. 

‘‘Quick, Bobby, keep your eye on 
the conductor, the way he told you 
to,’’ said Juliet. 
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Bobby looked at the conductor, 
and he was making a sign with his 
hand for them to come. So they went 
ana -got into their car, and the 
train soon started. The curtains and 
the bedding had all been put away. 
You would never know there had been 
any beds there at all. And who do 
you think was in the seat right across 
from them? ‘The soldier they had 
seen at breakfast. He smiled at them, 
and they went across and sat down 
beside him. 


something out of a newspaper?’’ he 
asked. And when they said, yes, he 
took a page of the newspaper and 
folded it, and folded it again, and 
again, until it was about the shape of 
a fan that is shut, and not much big- 
ger. Then with his fingers he tore off 
little pieces of different shapes here 
and there. He did it with great care, 
and he took a long time to do it. The 
little girl whose mother had brushed 
Juliet’s hair came from her seat to 
watch him, too. When he had finished 
he opened all the folds and spread 
the page out flat. And what do you 
suppose it looked like? It looked like 
a beautiful lace mat. 

‘“‘There!’’ said the soldier. He 
was very proud of it. 

Just then a man with a basket 
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came into the car. He had little boxes 
of candy to sell. Juliet asked Bobby 
to buy her one. 

‘“No,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘Mother said 
no candy. ’’ 

‘‘T want some!’’ said Juliet. She 
had a big black frown on her face. 

“You know you crossed your 
heart and said you would mind me,’’ 
said Bobby. 

‘‘T don’t like to mind you,’’ said 
Juliet. She drew her face up into a 
little knot. Her face looked so un- 
pleasant that the other little girl ran 
back to her own seat. 

The soldier looked at Juliet. ‘‘If 
you don’t like to mind your brother, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘why don’t you mind your- 
self? You are really telling yourself 
not to beg for candy. ’’ 


? 
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Juliet was so surprised that her 
face looked pleasant again. ‘‘ Why, 
how did you know?”’ she asked. 

‘‘But you have to learn to mind 
yourself by learning to mind other 
people first,’’ said the soldier. ‘‘That 
is what I am doing. I mind my officer 
out in the big fort west of lowa. 
Now I can mind him so well that I 
can mind myself a little bit. And 
when I don’t feel like minding myself, 
I stand up this way.’’ He stood up 
very straight and stiff, and made a 
salute, with his hand at his cap. Then 
he laughed and said, ‘‘I am so used 
to minding when I stand that way, 
that I mind myself before I know i it. ne 
ext Ee god Up sas aia and 


on her curly yellow hair. Then she 
laughed and said, ‘“‘ After this I shall 
always mind myself instead of mind- 
ing Bobby.” - 

Then the children went to their 
own seat, and looked out the window. 
They saw farms and villages and 
schoolhouses, and lovely fields of corn 
and wheat and clover. There were 
cows eating the red clover tops, and 
there were bees hunting for honey, 
and there were farmers busy at work, 
and children and butterflies playing 
about. They sat there all the morn- 
ing, never tiring of it. It was like a 
beautiful moving picture. It did not 
seem long until it was twelve o’clock. 
Then the porter came along. 

‘“‘The next stop is yours. Better 
let me brush you off,’’ he said. 
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They both stood up and he brushed 
them off, and Bobby gave him some 
money and thanked him, because that 
was the way Father always did. 

‘*Will you be going back home 
soon?’’ asked the porter. 

‘‘In three weeks, ’’ said Bobby. 

‘‘Well I hope you will go home 
on my train. I sure would like the 
pleasure of brushing you off again,”’ 
said the porter. 

‘‘Maybe the next time we see 
you, you will be a _ barber,’’ said 
Bobby. 

‘Then I will give you a shave 
and a hair cut,’’ said the porter. 

Then the train came to a stop. 
The porter carried the two suitcases 
out. The conductor helped them off. 
The soldier stood at the top of the 
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steps and saluted. And there on the 
platform stood Aunt Susan, with her 
white hair, and her bright eyes full of 
, £9n, 

Peaune ousan)”’ said Bobby, ‘I 
promised Father I would write him a 
postcard as soon as we got off the 
train.”’ He took a postcard and a 
pencil from his pocket, and this is 
what he wrote: 

“‘Dear Father, 

I kept an eye on the conductor. 
Juliet minded better than I thought 
she would. The porter would rather 
be a barber, he says. We are there 
now. I like the looks of Aunt Susan. 
Love to Mother. 

I am yours forever, 
Bobby. ”’ 


—RHelen Coale Crew 
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LATE 


My father brought somebody up, 
To show us all, asleep. 

They came as softly up the stairs 
As you could creep. 


They whispered in the doorway there, 
And looked at us awhile. 

I had my eyes shut up; but I 
Could feel him smile. 


I shut my eyes up close, and lay 
As still as I could keep; 
Because I knew he wanted us 
To be asleep. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody 


By permission of, and special arrangement with, the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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A DOLL WHO WOULDN’T GO TO 
SLEEP 
There was once a little doll who 
wouldn’t go to sleep. She lay in her 
little white nightgown in her little 
white bed, all sweet and clean and 
quiet, but her eyes were wide, wide 
open, and her little girl mother was 
very much worried. This poor little 
girl mother heard her little doll say 
her prayers and tucked her into her 
little white bed. She even gave her 
little doll a Teddy Bear to sleep with 
—you know dolls have to go to sleep 
when they have a Teddy Bear to hug! 
She opened the window and put out 
the light and then tiptoed out of the 
room, oh, so carefully! 
But when she tiptoed back again 
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very softly, a long time afterwards, 
there lay Dorothy Anne, all sweet and 
clean and quiet in her little white bed 
with her eyes wide open. 

‘The poor little girl mother was 
very much worried. She rocked her 
little doll and sang to her and then 
put her down in her little bed, ever 
so gently, and still those big blue eyes 
were wide open, looking at her when 
they should have been closed in sleep. 
Then Dorothy Anne’s little mother 
ex per to the Doctor. 
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The Doctor put on his spectacles 
and looked at the little doll. ‘‘Doesn’t 
sleep? ’’ he said. ‘‘H’m! Keep her out 
of doors, and give her carrots and — 
spinach and all the green vegetables 
you can—and no pie or cake—and only — 
one piece of candy a day, and that 
right after dinner. Then she'll go to — 
sleep as quick as a wink!’’ = 

But. Dorothy Anne didn’t go to 
sleep. Her little girl mother put her 
into her little doll carriage and wheeled 
her up one street and down another 
street till she was sure Dorothy Anne y 
must be asleep; but when she looked, 

those big blue eyes were still open. 
And rae she gave fe oe an 


after dinner, and still Dorothy Anne 
wouldn’t sleep. Then Dorothy Anne’s 
little mother took her to the Dentist. 
The Dentist looked at the little 
foieead lone, long, time. ‘‘Doesn’t 
sleep?’’ he said. ‘‘Have her brush her 
teeth carefully, very carefully, after 
every meal—and see that she takes 
tiny mouthfuls and chews a long, long 
time. I’m sure she’ll sleep if she does 
tat. ’’ | 
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So Dorothy Anne’s little mother 
went back home and bought a tiny 
toothbrush and showed Dorothy Anne 
the right way to brush her teeth after 
every meal, up and down, up and 
down; and Dorothy Anne’s food was 
cut into tiny pieces, and her little 
mother told her to chew and chew, 
and still she didn’t sleep. Then Dorothy 
Anne’s little mother took her to the 
Oculist. 
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The Oculist looked at Dorothy 
Anne’s eyes. ‘‘Doesn’t sleep?’’ he 
said. ‘“Be very careful when she reads. 
Don’t ever let her try to read without 
a good light, and don’t let her read 
all the time. It’s much better for her 
to play football;’’ and he looked out 
of the window as if he wished he 
could kick a ball. 

But Dorothy Anne never had 
learned to read; so she just looked at 
him with her big blue eyes and did 
not say a word. And then her poor 
little mother put Dorothy Anne into 
her little doll carriage and wheeled 
her slowly home wondering what in 
the world she could do to make her 
little doll sleep. 7 

When Dorothy Anne’s little mother 
eached home; she sat down and 
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thought and thought and thought. At 
last she said, ‘‘I shall not tell her*to_ 
go to sleep. I shall ask her to close 
her ws while I tell her a wonderful 
story.’ 

Then she put ete Anne into 
her little bed all sweet and clean and 
quiet, but she did not say one word 
to her about going to sleep. She be- 
gan to talk to her slowly and softly, 
and this is what she said, ‘‘Close your 
eyes, Dorothy Anne, and see what you 
can see. There’s a great big lake, and 
the waves come in slowly, first a 
wave, and then a Yay and them a 
a and then a wave.’ 


close your eyes, Dorothy Anne, and 
see a little bunny coming under a 
fence. First a black one, and then a 
white one, and then a black one, and 
then a white one.”’ 

Dorothy Anne lay very still and 
her little girl mother thought that she 
felt sleepy and sleepy and sleepy—and 
still the bunnies kept coming under 
the fence, first a white one, and then 
a black one, and then a white one, 
and then a black one. 

‘‘Now, close your eyes, Dorothy 
Anne, and see the animals coming out 
of Noah’s Ark!’’ The poor little girl 
mother thought that Dorothy Anne 
grew sleepier and sleepier and sleepier. 
‘‘First, two elephants, and then two 
lions, and then two cows, and then 
two pigs, and then two pussycats, and 
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cued ae et ae so aaa two by 
two. And then two sheep, and then 
two zebras, and then two monkeys, 
and then two dogs, and then two 
tigers, all so quiet, two by two.’”’ 

When the little girl mother thought 
that Dorothy Anne’s blue eyes were 
closed, she tiptoed quietly out of the 
room and the little doll and her little 
girl mother both slept, and slept, and 
slept. 


—Edwina Pope Larimer 
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DICK’S BIRTHDAY 
‘*What do you suppose Dick would 
like for a birthday present?’’ Uncle 
Jack asked Bob. 
For the last two years Uncle Jack 
had asked Bob this question just be- 
fore Dick’s birthday. Bob had always 


- made the same answer. This time he 


said, ‘“You know very well what he 
wants, Uncle Jack. He wants a little 
sister, and I should like one, too.’’ 
Uncle Jack thought very hard. 
‘Sisters are not easy to find,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘How about a sailboat— 
a big, tall sailboat?’’ 
Bob jumped with joy. ‘‘How 
big?’’ he asked. 
“Very big,’ 
‘like the Ark.” 


? 


replied Uncle Jack, 
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Bob laughed at that. 

‘Will it truly sail?’’ he @eeme 
‘‘And can I put my black sailor doll, 
Smokey, into it?’’ 

‘It will sail,’’ said Unclesjaae 
‘fand Smokey can surely sail in it— 
if he’s a good sailor. ”’ 

The sailboat. was all that Uncle 
Jack had said it would be. There was 
a wind blowing on Dick’s birthday; 
and the two boys, who always played 
with each other’s toys, tied Smokey to 
the mast, fastened a string to the boat 
and started her from the pier. She 
was a beautiful boat, with white sails 
and a big flag. The wind swept her 
out into the lake just like a real sail- 
boat. When she went out far, they - 
pulled her back with the string. 

After a little while, however, the 
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wind blew harder and stronger. The 
little sailboat dipped and tossed on the 
waves. A bigger puff of wind took 
her farther out. The string cut into 
the boys’ hands. They were holding 
the string as tightly as they could. 
Although they tugged and tugged at 


the string, the boat went farther and 
farther out on the lake. Then they 
heard Uncle Jack calling to them, but 
they knew that if either of them left, 
the sailboat would go clear out of 
sight. 

Just at that moment Uncle Jack 
came running down to the _ shore. 
Dick saw that he was carrying 
sweaters. Now all would be well. 
Uncle Jack would save the boat. 

But it was too late! Before Uncle 
Jack could reach them, the string had 
broken somewhere out in the lake and 
the little boat had been swept away 
without a sound. Soon it was lost in 
the storm. 

Big tears came into Dick’s eyes. 
Bob felt like crying, too, but he kept 
back his tears, because he knew that 
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little boys should not ery if they could 

help it. Uncle Jack put his arms 
around Dick and lifted Bob, who was 
smaller, up on his shoulder, and they 
went home to dinner. 

It was bedtime when Uncle Jack 
came to their room and whispered 
something in Dick’s ear. 

“We'll go in my big car to hunt 
for it tomorrow,’’ was what he said. 

‘‘May I go, too?’’ asked Bob when 
Dick had told him what Uncle Jack 
had whispered. 

. **Tf Mother will let you, you surely 
may,’’ said Uncle Jack. 

When morning came, Mother said 

yes, and the two boys climbed into 

' Uncle Jack’s bright, new car. It was 

fun to drive with Uncle Jack, almost 
as much fun as having a birthday. 
4 169 


The morning was beautiful and they 
all felt sure that they would find the 
boat, but it was nowhere to be seen. 

They had gone almost around the 
lake and Dick did not feel very hope- — 
ful any more, when Uncle Jack put 
his hand on Dick’s shoulder. The boys 
looked up at him. Uncle Jack put his 
finger to his mouth, which meant, 
‘Don’t say anything.’’ They ‘Kept - 
quiet and turned to mawhere Uncle Jack 
told them to look. 

There was a little girl sitting on 
the shore only a little way from them. 
Her curly head was bent over a big 
white sail that she was mending. It | 
was a sail on Dick’s new boat! The 
watched her for a while witho t, 


them coming close to her. Dick 
thought she had the most beautiful 
face that he had ever seen. Bob saw 
that her dress was old and faded. 

At last Bob pulled Uncle Jack’s 
head down near to him and said 
softly, ‘‘Please go and get Dickie’s 
boat.’ | 

Uncle Jack shook his head. 
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‘*That will be hard to do nowee 
he answered. 

‘‘But it zs° Dickie’s boat,” said 
Bob, still whispering. 

‘‘We shall see,’’ replied Uncle 
Jack. 

Then Uncle Jack walked nearer to 
the little girl; and, when she looked up 
and saw him, she gave him the sweet- 
est smile that Dick and Bob had ever 
seen. 

‘‘Des see my new thailboat,’’ she 
sald. 

Bob almost laughed. Long ago he 
had learned to talk better than that! 

‘‘The sailboat,’’ said Uncle Jack 
very gently, ‘‘belongs to a little boy I 
know. Will you give it back to him?’’ 

The little girl did not answer. 
Instead her mouth curled up in a 
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queer way. Then she hugged the boat 
and the big doll, Smokey, close to her, 
which was very funny, because the 
boat was almost as big as she was. 
Bright tears came into her eyes. She 
was trying hard not to cry but in a 
minute a big tear slid down her 
cheek. Dick was sorry and ashamed 
that she was a cry-baby; then he 
remembered that it was not so bad for 
a little girl to cry. He remembered, 
too, how hard it had been for him 
not to cry when his boat was lost. 
But Uncle Jack did not let her 
ery long. He picked her up very 
gently and carried her to a little old 
house that she pointed to. 
- The boys wanted to follow them 
into the house but Dick said that 
would not be polite; so they waited 
siaige 


outside for what seemed to them a 
long time. They could hear Uncle 
Jack talking to someone. 

At last Uncle Jack came out. Dick 
clapped his hands when he saw that 
the little girl was with him. She was 
trying to carry the boat, but it was 
much too big for her. Uncle Jack 
laughed and helped her. Then they 
came straight over to the two boys. 

‘‘This little girl is Elizabeth,” 
said Uncle Jack, ‘‘and this is Bob, and 
this is Dick who owns the sailboat.’ 

At this the little girl looked 
afraid. 

‘Don’t «cry, ’’- said Dick,, “ae 
give you my sailboat. ”’ 

‘‘That’s like a man,’’ said Uncle 
Jack and patted Dick on the shoulder. 

They were all very much excited 
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when Uncle Jack said that Dick must 
now have a birthday present. 

‘*A new birthday present for Dick 
who. has given his birthday present 
away,’’ said Uncle Jack. ‘‘What shall 
it be, Bob? 

‘*A sister!’’ said Bob. 

‘*How should you like Elizabeth 
i a oe Le Uncle Jack. 


They were so surprised that they 
could not say a word for a minute. 
~ Then Bob and Dick jumped up and 
down for joy. 

‘Will she bring the sailboat with 
her?’’ asked Bob. 

Uncle Jack laughed and _ said, 
‘*Poor little Elizabeth has no father 
or mother, no brothers or sisters, and 
no home; so she will come to live with 
us, and all of you will play with the 
sailboat together. ’’ 

So it happened that Dick and Bob 
on Dick’s birthday found a sailboat 
and also a little sister. The sailboat 
took many trips on the lake and lasted 
for three whole years, but the little 
sister lasted for always. 

—Harriet Maxon Thayer 
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THE TEAKWOOD STORY 
Once upon a time there was a 
. wide river that ran into the ocean, 
and beside it was a little city. And in 
that city was a wharf where great 
: ships came from far countries. A 
narrow road led down a steep hill 
to the wharf, and anybody who wanted 
to go to the wharf had to go down 
the steep hill on the narrow road, for 
there wasn’t any other way. And 
because ships had come there for a 
great many years, and all the sailors 
2 and all the captains and all the men 
- who had business with the ships had 
to go on that narrow road, the stone 

sidewalks were much worn. 

Captain Jonathan and Captain 
Jacob owned the wharf and all the 
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ships that sailed from it. The brig 
Industry was one of the ships that 
used to sail from that wharf; and 
after Captain Jonathan and Captain 
Jacob moved to Boston, she sailed from | 
a wharf in Boston. One day she had 
sailed from the wharf in Boston on a 
voyage to the far country, and little 
Jacob and little Sol had gone with her. 
She sailed through the great ocean, 
past the country where the monkeys 
live, through another ocean to India, 
where she anchored in a wide river. 


-. Then many little boats came to her 


from a city that there was on the 


shore of this river, and into these boats _ 


were put all the things the Indust ery 
Wig: 2s brought to that country: jae 
Little Jacob and pie Sol were as 


to be, for they knew that Captain 
Solomon was very busy at first. But, 
at last, the things were all out of the 
Industry; and Captain Solomon had to 
go ashore to buy other things for the 
ship to take home. So he had the sailors 
let down a boat, and he looked around 
for the boys. They were so close be- 
hind him that he didn’t see them until 
little Sol touched him. 

‘Hello, boys! Want to go gener 
with me?”’ cried Captain Solomon. 

“Yes, sir,’’ called out little Jacob 
and little Sol, together, so that it 
sounded as if there were only one boy. 

‘‘Well, hop in, then,’’ said Captain 
Solomon. 

Little Sol and little Jacob hopped 
in; and then Captain Solomon got in, 

and the sailors rowed them ashore, 
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where they got out of the boat upon 
some wide stone steps that went 
down to the water. The boys were 
very glad, as it was the first time that 
they had set foot upon the ground for 
a long time. And little Jacob was sur- 
prised to find that the ground seemed 
to be moving around just as the deck 
of the ship did, so that he couldn’t 
walk very well. He spoke of it to 
little Sol, and Captain Solomon heard 
him, and he gave a great laugh. 
180 


*‘So it does,’’ Captain Solomon 
said. ‘‘So it does; and so it will for 
the next three days, Jacob, if I’m not 
mistaken. It’s queer ground, Jacob, 
isn’t it, to be waving around so? 
Must be an earthquake. ”’ | 

And little Jacob looked up at Cap- 
tain Solomon to see whether he was 
joking or not. For Captain Solomon 
was very apt to joke; but you couldn’t 
tell whether he was joking or not un- 
less you looked at him very closely, and 
you couldn’t tell, even then, unless 
you knew him pretty well. 

Little Jacob decided that Captain 
Solomon was joking, and so he smiled. 
eyes, Sir,’’ he said: ‘‘It must be an 
earthquake. We were very lucky, 
weren’t we, to be just in time for an 
— earthquake ?’’ 
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It was then Captain Solomon’s 
turn to look at little Jacob to see 
what he meant. 

‘‘Ha!~ Ha! Very lucky, indeed 
Jacob,’’ said Captain Solomon. ‘‘We’re ~ 
lucky dogs, Jacob. ’”’ 

Little Sol didn’t say anything, but 


only grinned; and he could do that ~ 


pretty well. Then they went, through 
queer streets, to the office of Captain 
Jonathan’s and Captain Jacob’s agent, 
who sold the things for them. And 
after that they went about among the | 
shops and saw all the things that the 


men had to sell, and Captain Solomon > 


went with them. The men were ve 
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that day; and, late in the afternoon, 
they were rowed. back to the ship. 
Little Jacob and little Sol were very 
tired, and went to sleep right after 
supper. 

The next morning the boat was 
waiting for them, and in it were 
bundles for little Jacob and little Sol. 
After breakfast, they were rowed 
ashore again to the stone steps. At the 
head of the steps, two bullock carts 
were waiting for them. Little Jacob 
was surprised, and he asked Captain 
Solomon if they were going to see 
the elephants that his grandfather had 
spoken_of. Captain Solomon said that 
they were going to that place, but 
he didn’t know whether the same 


elephants that Captain Jonathan had 


spoken of had been obliging enough 
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to wait there thirty years or not. And 
little Jacob smiled and got into the 
bullock cart. 

The bullocks went very slowly; 
and the little boys saw the villages 
that they passed through on the way, 
and they saw the women washing the 
clothes in the water of the river, and 
they saw the crocodiles that looked 


like so many old logs. And, in time, 
the bullocks got to the place where 
the elephants were. It was late one 
afternoon that they got there, so Cap- 
tain Solomon said that they wouldn’t 
. go to see the elephants that night. 

And, just as Captain Solomon said 

that, they heard a great gong ring. 
r Then Captain Solomon said that it 
wouldn’t be of any use to go to see 
them then, anyway, for the elephants 
stopped work when that gong rang, 
and nobody could get them to do any- 
thing after that. The little boys 


thought that was queer. 

4g So, early the next morning, they 

- went to the place where the elephants 
. ‘were. It was a great big place, and a 

; high, strong fence was around it on 


three sides, and on the fourth side was 
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the river. Next to the river, were 
great piles of teakwood logs; and the 
logs had been piled very nicely and 
evenly, so that the piles wouldn’t fall 
down. And, far off in the back of the 
great yard, next to the forest, were 
a lot of logs that had not been piled, 
but that lay just where they had been 
dumped when they had been brought 
in from the forest. The logs that had 
been all piled up nicely were to be 
sent down the river. A 

Little Jacob and little Sol hall just 
time to see all that, when the great 
gong rang. Then the elephants began 


to come out of a big shed that was | 


in the back of the yard, and the little 
. pores saw y that some of the elephants 


drivers sat on the necks of their © 
elephants, just back of the heads; 
and each driver had an elephant- 
goad, a short, heavy stick with an 
iron claw, the end of which was 
sharp, and was bent around so that it 
was something like a hammer with 
sharp claws. 

The elephants that knew their 
business walked slowly over to the 
logs that were to be piled, and they 
made the elephants that didn’t know 
their business go there, too; and if any 
elephant, that didn’t know, tried to go 
another way, the old elephants would 
butt him and jab him with their tusks. 
And then there was great squealing 
and noise. And when the elephants 
got to the logs, each one that had 
tusks knelt down and put his tusks 
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under a log and curled his trunk over 
and around it, and then he got up and 
walked slowly to the place where the 
logs were piled so nicely. And he put 
his log on the pile so that it wouldn’t 
fall down; and when the pile was so 
high that he couldn’t reach the top, 
he began to make a new pile. But 
some of the elephants didn’t have any 
tusks, and so they just curled their 
trunks around the logs and carried 
them that way. | 

Little Jacob and little Sol were 
very much interested in watching the 


elephants and in seeing how wise they 


were; for they piled the logs just as 
well as if a man had told them where 
to put each one. Captain Solomon 
said that they piled the logs better 


than any man there could have piled 
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them. Just then little Jacob caught 
sight of one elephant that had his 
ears torn and had only one tusk. 

When he caught sight of that 
elephant, little Jacob called out, 
‘*Look, Captain Solomon! See! There 
is the elephant that grandfather told 
about—the one. that will let little 
boys ride him.’’ 

And the elephant was so near that 
he heard little Jacob, but he couldn’t 
understand what he said, for those 
elephants understand only the language 
that is spoken in India. But the old 
elephant stopped and turned his head ~ 
as far as he could, which wasn’t very 
far, for elephants haven’t any neck 
worth mentioning; so he had to turn 
his whole body before he could see the 
little boys. And, when he saw them, 
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he began to walk up to the place 
where they were. And little Jacob was 
a little bit scared, for the elephant 
was very big and Little Jacob didn’t 
know what he might do. But little 
Jacob didn’t run or look scared, and 
little Sol wasn’t frightened at all. 

When the old elephant got near 
the little boys, he stopped and stretched 
out his trunk toward them. And little 
Sol gave him a lump of sugar that he 
had in his pocket, and the elephant 
ate the sugar and stretched out his 
trunk again, but he didn’t move. 

~“T know what he wants,’’ cried 
little Jacob. And he got up from the 
log where he was sitting, and raised 
his arms, and the old elephant: curled 
his trunk about little Jacob and put 
him up high on his back, very gently. 
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And little Jacob grabbed hold of a 
sort of harness that the elephant had 
on, and laughed. Then the elephant 
stretched out his trunk for little Sol 
and put him up behind little Jacob. 
And little Sol held on to the harness, 
too. 

Captain Solomon didn’t know what 
to do while the elephant was putting 
the little boys up on his back, but he 
soon made up his mind that the boys 
were in no danger. Then the old 
elephant walked away, very carefully, 
and he walked all around the great 
yard with the boys on his back. The 
boys laughed and said that it was 
fun; but Captain Solomon called to 
them to hold on tight; and they held 
on tight. And when they had been 
all around the great yard, the old 
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elephant came back to the place where 
Captain Solomon was sitting. He 
: reached up with his trunk and took 
the boys down, first little Sol and then 
little Jacob, and he set them down 
on the ground very carefully. Then 
the boys gave him some more sugar 
and stroked his trunk, and then he 
went away to his log piling again. 
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After they had been watching a 
long while, the gong rang; and the 
elephants all stopped their work at once 
and went into the shed. That amused 
the boys very much, and the gong 
reminded them that they were very 
hungry; so they went away to get 
their dinner. And, after dinner, they 
watched the elephants again all the 
long afternoon, and by that time they 
were tired of watching elephants. 

The next morning, they got into 
the bullock carts again, and they went 
back to the ship. The boat was wait- 
ing for them at the stone steps, and 
the sailors rowed them to the Jndus- 
try. They were glad to get back, and, 
as they were very tired, they went to 
bed right after supper. 

—William J. Hopkins 
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MORE THAN A PENNY’S WORTH 

Far, far away from here, on the 
other side of the world, is an old, old 
city called Venice. One sunny morn- 
ing in August two little children, 
_Beppo- and his sister Annina, climbed 
up on to the stone railing of one of 
the big arched bridges which cross 
the street that lies along the edge of 
the sea. They curled their little bare 
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legs around the stone pillars of the 
railing. From that high place they 
looked down upon the bright water, 
and watched the coming and the go- 
ing of all kinds of boats. If they had 
only turned around and looked behind 
them, they would have looked upon the 
streets and houses of the city; and 
they would have seen something that 
perhaps you have never seen. Most of 
the streets were not streets at all. They 
had no cobblestones and no sidewalks. 
They were made of water! They were 
only little canals between the houses, 
and there were many bridges across 
them. I think this old, old city of 
Venice must have more bridges than 
any other city in the world. 

The water in the little canals was 
not bright and sparkling like the water 
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of the sea. It was dull and dark. Bits 
of paper, sticks, orange skins, and ~ 
many other things, floated upon it. 
There were boats filled with fruits 
and vegetables coming along the queer 
streets, and there were also long black 
boats called gondolas for carrying 
people. The gondolas were rowed by 
one man with only one oar. 

‘‘t wish that something would 
happen,’’ said Beppo. 

‘‘T wish so, too,’’ said Annina. 

‘‘T should like to go to America, 
where Uncle Matteo has gone,”’ said 
Beppo. ‘‘You have to cross a great 
deal of water to get there, but when 
you do get there, it is all land; very 
much land.”’ 
“JT should like to see a great deal 
of land!’’ said Annina. 
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‘““What should you do if you did 
see it?’’ asked Beppo. 

‘‘T should run on it,’’ said Annina. 
She uncurled her bare legs from the 
railing and ran up and down the 
stone steps of the bridge. ‘‘That’s 
what I should do!’’ 

And then Beppo looked out over 
the sea and saw something interest- 
ing. It was a long, narrow, gray ship. 
It was not far off. It was so near 
that Beppo could see the bright brass 
railing, which looked like gold in the 
sunlight. And he could see the flag, 
with its red and white stripes, and its 
white stars on a blue square in one 
corner. There did not seem to be any 
name on the side of the ship, but 
there was the number 245 painted in 
big. black letters. On the deck he 
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could see an officer and some sailors, 
all dressed in white suits. While he 
was looking, the officer and two 
sailors got into a small boat, which 
put off from the ship and came 
towards the city. 

“Come along!’’ shouted Beppo, 
dragging Annina by the hand. They 
ran down the steps of the bridge and 
across the wide space to the water’s 
edge. There they stood hand in hand 
to watch the small boat come from 
the ship to the landing place. When 
it came to the landing, one of the 
sailors tossed out a rope, and Beppo 
teat to an: .iron°/ring; . Then Jthe 
officer stepped ashore. He was about 
to give Beppo a penny for his help, 
but pobbo said, ‘‘ No, sir, not a pens. 
please. ” : 
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‘‘What will you have, then?’’ 
asked the officer. He spoke in Beppo’s 
own language. There was an eagle 
on every one of the buttons on his 
white coat, and to Beppo’s wondering 
eyes it looked as if the eagles were 
all waving their wings in the bright 
sunshine. 

‘‘T would rather see your big 
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ship, sir, if you please, sir,’’ said 
Beppo. ‘“‘I will give you a penny to 
see your ship.’’ Beppo pulled a penny 
out of the pocket of his ragged little 
trousers, and handed it to the officer. 

The officer took the penny and put 
it into his pocket. Then he looked at 
Annina. ‘‘What should you like to 
see?’’ he asked her. 

fe thaven’t any penny,’’ said 
Annina. 

‘‘Never mind the penny,’ 
the officer. 

‘Well, then,’’ said Annina, ‘‘I 
should like to see a great deal of land. 
I want to run and run and run, with 
a great deal of dirt and grass under 
my feet.’’ 

The officer looked at the old city. 
It was beautiful in many ways. It 
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was full of lovely houses and towers 
and spires. But for little bare feet 
that wanted to run about, green grass 
would have been still more beautiful. 
The officer stood thinking for a few 
minutes, and then he said to the 
sailors, “‘Take these children aboard 
the ship, and then to the Lido. Give 
them a good time for two hours, and 
be back here for me at noon sharp.’’ 
Then he walked away. 

The small boat was a _ steam 
launch, and at the engine sat an old 
engineer. The sailors helped the two 
children aboard, and at once the © 
engineer started up, and the boat 
skimmed through the water, going 


three men, because they did not know 

the English language; and the men 
. could not speak to them, because they 
did not know the Italian language. 
But when they were aboard the big 
gray ship, the sailors. pointed out 
everything, and Beppo looked at every- 
thing, and did his best to understand. 
His father had told him that the gray 
ship was one that was used to destroy 
e submarines in war time. He did 

not see how it could, as it was not a 

very big ship. But it was a very 
wonderful ship. Everything on it was 
| in its proper place and ready to use 
at a moment’s notice. The brass rail- 
ings were polished, and there was not 
: a speck of dirt to be seen anywhere. 
% From stem to stern, which means 
from one end to the other, the ship 
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was clean and orderly, and there was 
not a thing on it that did not have 
its own use. It is such order as this 
that we call ‘‘shipshape. ’’ 

On a bench under an awning two 
officers sat talking together. The two 
sallor boys saluted the officers and 
explained to them how the children 
came to be on board. The officers 
smiled, and then one of them gave 
an order to the sailors. The sailors 
went away quickly, and soon came 
back with two glasses of lemonade for 
the children. Very tall glasses they 
were, and each one had a straw and a 
piece of ice in it. The children bobbed 
their heads and said some words that. 
meant thank you. And then _ they 
drank the lemonade down to the last 
drop, ice and all, as if they had never 
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tasted anything so good before in all 
their lives. | 
Then they got back into the steam 
launch, and the old engineer turned 
his boat to where the long island 
called the Lido, lay like a yellow 
ribbon along the blue sea. The sailors 
talked and laughed with each other, 
but the children were too happy to 
laugh. It is a strange thing, but it is 
true, that one can be too happy to 
laugh. The boat went quickly through 
the water. They passed many other 
boats, and then the sailors laughed 
and waved to the boats as they left 
them behind. But Beppo and Annina 
sat as ‘quiet as two mice, too happy 
for words. 
At last they reached the Lido, and 
- soon four little bare feet stood upon 
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warm, yellow sand. Beppo and Annina 
did not care at all to look at the big 
hotels, or the fine bathing-houses. - 
They simply raced away and away 
over the sand as fast as they could 
go. They were like two butterflies 
that did not care where they went, 
206 a a 


but cared only to move about in the 
bright sunlight. And then they came 
panting back to where the two sailors 
stood. 

‘Go to it!’’ said the sailors, and 
waved their hands. And _ although 
Beppo and Annina could not under- 
stand the words, they knew what they 
meant, and off they went for another 
run. Their bare, brown feet never 
stumbled. It looked as if they could 
run on and on forever. But after a 
while the old engineer said that it 
was time to go. So the children were 
called, and helped into the boat, and 
away they all went back to the 
city, leaving a line of white foam on 
the water behind them as they went. 

As they neared the landing place 
from which they had _ started, the 
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officer came down to the water’s edge. 
The sailors and the two children got 
ashore and stood before the officer. 

“Did you give them a _ good 
time?’’ the officer asked the sailors. 

‘‘We gave them the time of their 
lives, sir,’’ said one sailor. 

The officer asked the children, 
‘‘Did you have a good time?’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said Beppo, ‘‘it was very 
wonderful; it was worth more than a 
penny. Sir, if you will meet me here 
tomorrow morning, I will give you 
another penny. It will be the penny 
I shall earn this afternoon helping old 
Luigi carry his empty baskets from 
the market to his boat.’’ 

‘*Never mind the penny,’’ said 
the officer, ‘‘you have paid me enough 
already. ’”’ 
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And then Annina went up to the 
officer and kissed his hand with her 
little red mouth. ‘‘Me, I ran and ran 
and ran,’’ she said. Then Annina 
laughed, and Beppo laughed, too. 

Then the officer and the two 
sailors stood up straight and put their 
hands up to their caps and saluted 
Beppo and Annina; and they did it 
exactly as they would have saluted the 
President of the United States! Just 
then there came the loud boom of a 
cannon, and the ringing of all the 
clocks and the bells of the city. For 
that is the way in which Venice tells 
her people that it is noon. The officer 
and the two sailors got into the boat 
at once, and it went skimming like a 
bird across the water to the gray ship. 
Beppo and Annina watched the 
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boat until it reached the ship, and then 
they turned away and walked home. 

‘‘Something did happen, didn’t 
it?’’ asked Annina. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Beppo, ‘‘something 
fine happened. But now I suppose 
nothing else will happen for a long, 
long time. ’”’ 

But Beppo was mistaken. When 
they reached their home, which was 
just a room or two high up under the 
roof of a big house, a new surprise 
was waiting for them. They opened 
the door, and there sat Uncle Matteo, 
home from America! Uncle Matteo 
had dark curly hair and very bright 
eyes and a very friendly smile, and 
gold earrings in his ears. Beside him 
was a black bag, very knobby with 
things inside it. Against the wall stood 
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a hand organ, with a new cover over it. 
And sitting on Uncle Matteo’s knee 
was a little monkey, dressed in a new 
dress and a funny cap with a feather 
Gives - 

And if all that isn’t more than 
another penny’s worth, then I do not 
know my very own name! 

—Helen Coale Crew 
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UP HILL AND DOWN 

There is a little town in Colorado 
called Troublesome. That seems like a 
very funny name for a town. I knew 
a dog once whose name was Trouble- 
some, but that did not seem funny at 
all. It seemed just right. 

In this town lived Elizabeth and 
Bennie. Their grandmother lived in 
another town a great many miles 
away, beyond two long rows of high 
mountains. She had never seen her 
two grandchildren. She thought she 
must surely go soon to see them. But 
one day she fell and broke her leg. 
Then, as she could not take the long 
ride over the mountains to Trouble- 
some, Elizabeth’s and Bennie’s father 
said he would take them to see her. 
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Father had a little farm, but he 
did not call it a farm. In Colorado a 
farm is called a ranch. Aunt Penny, 
who lived with them, and Mother be- 
gan to get the children ready to go 
for their visit to Grandmother. They 
made a bright red dress for Elizabeth 
and a shirt of the same goods for 
Bennie. Mother said that they would 
not be so apt to get lost, as Father 
could see those red spots a long way 
off. And they baked the bread that 
they must take with them, for this 
trip would take four days and three 
nights. There was no train to take. 
They must go in the big wagon, pulled 
by their two horses, Patsy and 
Smokey. 

Father got the wagon ready. It 
had a white canvas top, to keep out 
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the rain, or the hot sun. In the back 
of the wagon he laid a mattress and 
some pillows and some warm covers. 
He also put in a milk can to carry. 
water in, and a small iron stove. You 
would not know it was a stove to 
look at it, maybe. I will tell you 
about it later. Underneath the wagon, 
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Father nailed a chicken coop, and in 
it he put two or three chickens. In a 
big basket Mother put some dishes, 
and plenty of good food. And Father 
fastened his fishing-rod along the 
wagon-top. 

i was a lovely day in August 
when they started. The children got 
up on the high seat beside Father. 
Aunt Penny put in two sweaters for 
the children to put on when it was 
cold. In those high mountains it is 
sometimes cold even in August. Mother 
stood in the doorway with Baby 
Anne in her arms, calling goodbye to 
them as _long as the wagon was in 


_ sight. 


When noon came, Father said, 
‘““We will not make camp at noon. 
We will just unhitch Patsy and Smokey 
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and let them rest, and we will eat a 
cold lunch.’’ So Father unhitched the 
horses and fed and watered them. 
Elizabeth spread a clean white towel 
on the seat of the wagon and put out 
some bread and butter, some jam, 
some hard-boiled eggs, and a bottle 
of milk. After they had eaten lunch, 
Father read a paper, and Bennie and 
Elizabeth ran about and _ gathered 
goldenrod and other wild flowers. At 
the end of an hour Father hitched up 
the horses and they drove on. 

All that afternoon they rode, go- 
ing higher and higher up on a great 
mountain pass. At six o’clock they 
chose a pleasant place near a stream, 
and made their camp for the night 
under some aspen trees. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Father, ‘‘we must 
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each have something to do. I will 
take care of the horses, Elizabeth may 
feed and water the chickens, and 
Bennie may get wood for a fire. He 
must pick up enough wood for the 
breakfast fire, too, and put that under 
the wagon to keep it dry in case it 
rains tonight. Then we will all help 
get our supper. ’”’ 

When these jobs were done, Father 


set up the stove. The stove was 
nothing but an iron grating on four 
legs. Under it Father started a fire 
with small pieces of wood; and when 
the fire was hot, he put one end of a 
big dry log on the fire. As fast as 
the fire burned the end of the log off, 
he would push the log along until a 
new part came under the stove. This 
kept the fire going and also kept it 
from getting too large. 

They fried one of the chickens 
and had a fine supper. Then Father 
hobbled Patsy. This means that he 
fastened Patsy’s two front feet to- 
gether in such a way that he could 
not go very fast. Smokey would 
always stay where Patsy was, so he 
did not have to be hobbled. Father 
knéw that the horses could not go 
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far off in the night, and that he could 
easily find them in the morning. But 
if he had tied them to a tree, they 
could not have moved around and 
eaten grass, as horses like to do. 
When supper was finished, Eliza- 
beth washed the dishes and put them 
away, like a tidy little housekeeper. 
Father put out the fire. He did not 
leave a single spark. For the wind 
might blow a spark into the dry grass 
and set it afire. When the sun went 
down, it very quickly grew quite cold. 
Elizabeth and Bennie put on their 
sweaters and ran around and played 
games among the trees. When it 
grew dark, they sat on a big log and 
sang songs and saw the lovely stars 
come out. And then they were glad 
to go to bed on the mattress and 
219 
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¢. drove on. They were going down hill 
now, and sometimes 


under the warm covers in the wagon. 

Next day Father woke them 
early. It was a bright day, and they 
were as happy as larks. For their 
breakfast they made coffee and cooked 
bacon on the stove, and had besides 
some of Mother’s good bread. Then 
Father hitched up the horses and they 


it was p 


steep. The strong brakes were pressed 
hard against the wagon wheels, which 
made a loud squeaking noise. At noon 
they came to a stream, where they 
saw a man and a boy fishing. Here 
they stopped for their lunch. When 
Elizabeth put out the lunch, the man 
and the boy got out their lunch, too, 
and they all ate together. 

This man raised horses and sold 
them. They could see his little house 
not far away. Then Father got out 
his fishing-rod and fished with the 
man and the boy. He caught some 
fish, which he told the children they 
could have for supper. Then they 
went to see the man’s house. It was 
a little house with only one room, and 
its walls were papered with old news- 
papers. It was a very untidy room. 
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‘*Please,’’ whispered Elizabeth 
in her father’s ear, ‘‘may I ask the 


999 


man to let me tidy up his house? 


Father said that she might if she 


would be very polite about it. So 
Elizabeth asked the man. She was as 
polite as she knew how to be. He 
looked surprised for a minute and 
then gave a big laugh. 

‘I know women like to clean 
things,’’ he said, ‘‘but you are such 
a very little woman.” 

‘‘T shall soon be nine years old,”’ 
said Elizabeth. 

‘‘T am seven and I will help her, ”’ 


said Bennie. * 


neatly and put the dishes in nice 
rows on the shelves. And they threw 
away scraps and papers and swept 
the floor. 

When the others came back, the 
man said, ‘‘ Well, well, well!’’ Then 
he looked everywhere and said, ‘‘ Well, 
well, well!’’ again. Then he said, 
‘*You may each choose anything you 
like in this house to carry home with 
you.’ 

Elizabeth and Bennie did not quite 
like to do this, but the man said it 
would make him happy if they did. 
So Elizabeth chose a little white plate 
that had the letters of the alphabet 
in pink all around the edge. Bennie 


_ chose a picture of a circus, which was 


pinned on the wall. 
When they went out to get into 
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their wagon, the boy said, “‘It is all 
very well to have the house tidy, but 
we shall not know where things are 
until it gets untidy again. ”’ 

And Bennie said, ‘‘ Well, I will tell 
you where your ax is right now. 
Sister hid it behind the flour bin 
because it looked so sharp. She was 
eaiyaigyol Waa } 

And then they rode off. 

II 7 

Late that same day they had an 
adventure. They ran into a snow- 
slide, high up on the second mountain 
pass they had to cross over. The snow 
had slid down the steep hillside right — 
across the road. They did not know 
what to do. They could not go oie 
_ the snowslide, because the side of th 

| mountain was too steep. And thé 


could not turn around and 20 back, 
because the road was too narrow. The 
snow was hard and slippery, and the 
horses could not pull the wagon over 
It. oF 

‘‘T shall have to get some men to 
help me,’’ said Father. ‘‘ You must 
stay right here and not be afraid 
even if it takes me a long time. I 
will try to get the two men we saw 
working on a bridge two miles back. ”’ 

Elizabeth and Bennie did not like — 


to be left all alone, but they made 
the best of it. And they were just 
beginning to feel very lonely when 
Bennie said, ‘‘Let us get supper, and “i 
have it ready when Father — 


They gathered wood from the 
steep hill that went up on one side of 
them. They did not dare gv down the 
steep hill on the other side. And they 
were very careful about the matches. 
Bennie picked up snow and made a 
little ring of it all around the fire. 

meihere!’” he said. ‘‘The fire 
can’t get over the snow. ’’ 

Elizabeth peeled some _ potatoes 
and Bennie cleaned the fish that 
Father had caught, and put them on 
the stove to cook. They also cooked 
some bacon and made some coffee. 
Elizabeth cut some bread and got out — 
some jam. She thought that the men 


who came to help Father would be 


hungry, too. 
After that, it was not ee before 
Father came with the two men. 
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First they chopped steps in the bank 
of snow so that the horses could get 
a foothold. Then Father went in 
front and coaxed the horses along. 
‘‘Come, Patsy! Come, Smokey!’’ he 
said, and held out some sugar in his 
hand. While he did this, the men put 
their shoulders against the back end 


of the wagon and pushed as hard as 


_ they could. It took quite a long time 
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to get the wagon across the snow- 
-*slide. By that time you may be sure 
_ the men were all glad to sit down and 
eat the good supper that the children 
had ready. There were not enough 
dishes for everybody; so Elizabeth and 
Bennie waited until the others had 
eaten. And then Elizabeth ate her 
supper off the little white plate that 
had the pink letters all around the 
edge. 

It would take too long to tell all 
the things that they saw and did on 
this trip. Once they were caught in 
a hailstorm. Patsy and Smokey did 
~ not like that. They shook their heads 
hard when the hailstones came down . 
on them. 

- At one town where they stopped 
to buy some oats for the horses, the 
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storekeeper gave Elizabeth a stick of 
candy, and gave Bennie a ginger- 
bread man. Everyone was kind to 
them. They did not feel at all afraid 
when they went to sleep in the wagon 
with the big, lovely stars shining 
down on them. And they learned a 
great many things. They learned how 
big rivers start from little streams of 
water; how these little streams fall 
down the mountain sides and run into 
each other, getting bigger and bigger. 
They learned how men make some of 
these little streams run through their 
gardens, to water them. They learned 
how to be helpful. And, as Father — 
- told Mother when they got home, they 
learned not to cry before they were 
hurt; and that is a very fine thing 
to learn. 
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More than once they came to a 
little town in which nobody lived any 
more. All the doors and windows of 
the houses had boards nailed across 
them. These were mining towns. The 
miners had taken all the lead or gold 
out that was there, and then had gone 
away. It was in one of these towns 
that Patsy got a nail in his foot. 
Father could not get it out. Poor 
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Patsy had to limp along until they 
came to a blacksmith shop. The black- 
smith soon got the nail out, and Patsy 
felt much better. Elizabeth was so 
happy to have the nail out of Patsy’s 
foot that she gave the blacksmith a 
bright new penny. 

‘‘A penny is not very Wigeaee 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘but it is all I have.’’ 

‘It is a fine penny,’ Saicmeeme 
blacksmith, ‘‘because it has Abraham 
Lincoln’s picture on it. I think a heap 
of Abraham Lincoln. ’’ 

At just about supper time on the 
fourth day they reached the town 
where Grandmother lived. How glad 
she was to see them! She stood on 
the porch, on her crutches, waiting 
for them. Beside her stood the little 
girl who helped her do her work, now 
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that she was lame. And this little 
girl also had on a bright red dress! 
I suppose Grandmother didn’t want 
her to get lost. 

They were all very happy when 
they sat around the supper table to- 
gether. Grandmother wanted to hear 
all about their trip, and how big Baby 
Anne had grown to be, and many 
other things. Pretty soon Bennie took 
a paper out of his pocket and asked 
Grandmother for a pin. Then he spread 
the paper out, and pinned it up on the 
wall. It was the picture of the circus. 

‘‘There, Grandmother!’’ he said. 
‘““Now that you are lame and cannot 
go to the circus, the circus has come 
to you!’’ 

That night the children slept in 
the attic in a big bed that had tall 
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posts at each corner. ‘‘Isn’t it fine, 
Sister, to sleep in this big bed? It is 
better than the wagon, don’t you 
think?’’ said Bennie. 

“Yes, ** said Elizabeth, ““butaiam 
glad to think we are going to have a 
ride home in the wagon. Maybe we 
can stop at the untidy pees” and see 
if they have kept it clean.’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said Bennie, ‘‘and see if 
the man has found his razor where 
you hid it in that hole back of the 
stove. ”’ 

‘‘T did that because it was so 
sharp,’’ said Elizabeth. 

And then, in one little short half 
of one little short minute, they were 
sound asleep, dreaming of Mother and 
cap Anne and Aunt Penny and home. 

—Helen Coale Crew 
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THE HOSPITAL 

There was an apple tree in Betty’s 
back yard, and when Juliet came to 
see her they always got up into the 
apple tree to play ‘‘keep house.’’ But 
when Betty went to see Juliet, they 
played with Juliet’s doll house, with 
four rooms, and little chairs and 
tables and beds, and a whole family 
of dolls. 

One day when they were in the 
apple tree, they saw a butterfly with a 
broken wing. 

“That butterfly gives me an 
idea,’’ said Juliet. ‘‘Let us turn my 
doll house into a hospital.’’ 

“Do you mean for sick dolls?’’ 
asked Betty. 

‘No, I mean for sick animals and 
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bugs,’’ said Juliet. “‘We can play 
that they are sick soldiers, and we can 
be Red Cross nurses. ”’ 

Betty thought this was a very 
happy idea indeed. ‘‘Let us go and 
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ask my mother to fix us up like Red 
Cross nurses,’ she said. 

So they went into Betty’s house, 
and Betty’s mother cut out a white 
cap and apron for each of them. As 
the little girls were in a great hurry 
to fix the hospital and get some 
patients, she did not hem the caps and 
aprons, but she did take time to sew 
a red cross on the front of each cap. 

BeNow, said Juliet, ‘I will get 
the beds ready, Betty, if you will go 
and hunt for some sick soldiers. ’’ 

Then Juliet went home, and Betty 
went out under the apple tree, with a 
little box in her hand, to see if she 
could find some bugs that were hurt. 
She found the butterfly with the 
broken wing, two beetles each with 
one leg gone, a caterpillar that had 
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been caught in a spider’s web, and a 
snail with a broken shell. She put 
them all into the box. Then she saw 
a toad, and she said to herself that he 
would do very well for the doctor, he 
looked so wise. So she picked him up, 
and put him into her pocket, and 
went over to Juliet’s house. She 


found Juliet cutting out pleces of = 


muslin for sheets. When everything 
was ready, they put the patients on 
the beds, and they put the doctor in 
the parlor of the doll house, as that 
would do very well for the doctor’ ‘s 


office. 


Juliet’s mother came in to see the 
hospital, and she said, ‘‘I am afraid 
the sick soldiers will crawl away) You 


front of the doll house. That will 
keep them in.’’ After they had done 
this, Juliet’s mother told them to be 
very careful not to hurt the little sick 
bugs. Then she went away to look 
after Juliet’s baby sister. 

Juliet’s brother, Bobby, laughed at 
the hospital. ‘‘Anyway,’’ he = said, 
ieeaener says it is kinder to~ kill a 
bug that is hurt, because you can’t 
really make it well.’’ 

But Betty and Juliet did not agree 
with him, and pretty soon they went 
out to look for some more patients. 
They looked everywhere but they 
could not find any. Then they heard 
Bobby give a big shout. 

“Juliet! Betty!’? he shouted. 
~**Come quick and see what your 
doctor is doing!’’ 
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They ran upstairs to the doll 
house just as fast as they could go. 
They looked through the net into the 
hospital. And what do you think the 
doctor was doing? ~° 

The doctor was trying to catch th 
patients ! 
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mlake him away, quick!’’ said 
Juliet. 

Bobby took the piece of net away 
and caught the doctor. Then Betty 
took him and ran to her own garden 
and put him down in the place where 
she had found him. 

““Go home!”’ she said. ‘‘I never 
want to see you again as long as I 
live!’’ 

The doctor just sat there and 
smiled. 

. “Go home!’’ said Betty, and she 
pushed him a little bit with her foot. 

But still the doctor just sat there, 
with his eyes looking up into the air, 
and with a long, long smile reaching 
all the way across his face. 

— Helen Coale Crew 
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THE TEACHING OF SILENT 
READING 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SILENT READING 


It is universally recognized by all who are concerned with 
education that reading is the most important subject in the elemen- 
tary school. More time is devoted to it than to any other subject; 
and the failure of a child to learn how to read effectively is the 
most serious educational handicap under which he can labor. 
Furthermore, the whole purpose of teaching reading in the 
elementary grades is, of course, to prepare the child to do the kind 
of reading that will be demanded in his later experience. 

Silent reading most necessary for adult needs.—If the school 
is going to teach reading in an intelligent manner, it must first 
inquire what kind of reading is more commonly used in adult life, 
oral or silent. Observation shows convincingly that by far the 
greater amount of adult reading is silent reading. 

The newspaper is for adults the most frequent type of read- 
ing. This is practically always carried on silently. In fact, the 
task of reading the daily paper orally would require so much 
time that few adults would be able to read it by that method. 
The reading of magazines and books constitutes another large 
portion of adult reading, and here again the common practice is 
silent reading. It is only because the silent-reading process is 
more rapid than oral reading that adults are able to keep in touch 
with the great mass of reading matter that pours from the press 
today. The school, therefore, if it is to meet the demands of adult 
life, must put much more emphasis upon silent than upon bral 
reading. 

Silent reading demanded for studying i in school.—The children 
in the schools of ancient China did all of their studying aloud. 
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One can readily imagine the difficulty of clear thinking in such a 
confusion of noise. In contrast, the study-process in American 
schools is always carried out by means of silent reading. It be- 
comes clear, therefore, that effective silent reading is necessary not 
only for adult demands, but also for those of children during all 
the time they are in school. The child who learns to read 
silently in a rapid and fluent manner while he is in the primary 
grades, finds that this ability is a powerful aid in studying his 
geography and history in the upper grades. It has been shown by 
experiment that some children in the upper grades can carry on 
silent reading at a rate two or three times as rapid as other children 
in the same grades. It goes without saying that the skillful, rapid 
reader has a great advantage, in being able to learn his lessons 
better and more quickly than the slow reader. The work of the 
school, and also that of adult experience, both require an ability 
to carry on silent reading in a proficient manner. 

Modern life demanding more and more silent reading.— 
Although the oral reading taught in the school may have been 
sufficient for a person’s needs a generation ago, the increased 
amount of material to be read at the present time requires far 
more effective reading habits. The report of the United States 
Census Bureau shows that, during the thirty year period from 1880 
to 1910, the total number of issues of newspapers and periodicals 
in the United States increased from two billion to ten billion. In 
1910 there were published in this country over 18,000 periodicals. 
The increase in book publication has been likewise rapid. These 
facts have a very significant meaning for the school. Children 
of the present generation will be required to read a far greater 
quantity of material than their parents were required to read. 
The only possible way to provide for this is so to emphasize silent 
reading in the schools that children will develop the ability to 
read rapidly and easily great quantities of material. This can 
never be accomplished by the older oral-reading methods. A new 
technique of reading is absolutely essential. The rapid silent 
reader is the only person who can make intelligent use of the 
mass of printed matter which is now being published. 
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Silent reading must be specifically taught by the school.— 
Silent-reading ability cannot be developed as a by-product of 
oral instruction. If pupils are to learn to read rapidly and 
with a high degree of comprehension, they must be specifically 
trained in that direction. The teaching of silent reading is one of 
the most productive processes that a school can carry on. The 
amount of time devoted to teaching silent reading should be made 
sufficient to enable pupils to learn to read effectively in this 
manner. 


SOME ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SILENT AND ORAL READING 


The purposes of oral and silent reading.—The recent reaction 
against the exclusive teaching of oral reading has caused some 
individuals to take the position that oral reading should no longer 
be taught at all. Such an extreme view is entirely unwarranted. 
Both oral reading and silent reading have a value, but the two 
processes are not at all the same. It is not the thought of the 
writer that silent reading should supplant oral reading in the pri- 
mary grades, but rather that it should in an increasing degree 
supplement oral reading. A teacher should clearly understand the 
function of the two processes. When children first come to schools 
they know a large number of words by sound, but few or none at 
all by sight. Therefore, if a child is given a certain amount of 
phonic training, it will be possible for him to “sound” and pro- 
nounce words that are new to him by sight. As soon as he hears 
himself pronounce the word, he recognizes the familiar sound and 
immediately grasps its meaning. One of the values of oral reading 
is, therefore, that in the beginning stages of reading it provides 
the pupil with a means of independently recognizing and reading 
new words. Furthermore, the reaction of saying the word in- 
creases the vividness of the meaning for the young child. It 
must be recognized, however, that the oral-reading process serves 

as a crutch for the child until he can proceed alone along the 
road of silent reading, that the primary function of oral reading is 
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served during the early school years, and that it is too slow and 
cumbersome a process to meet the needs of the older child. Scien- 
tific investigations show that at the fourth-grade level, oral read- 
ing should be rapidly diminished in amount and silent reading 
made the predominating process. 

However, if silent reading is to be given major emphasis from 
the fourth grade on, the child must be prepared to make this shift. 
He cannot suddenly convert his oral reading practice into effective 
habits of silent reading. The only sane conclusion is that silent 
reading must be taught in a very gradual manner, beginning as 
soon as the child has built up a sufficient reading vocabulary to 
enable him to read material in complete thought units. This em- 
phasis upon silent reading should progressively increase during the 
first three-grades so that by the time the fourth grade is reached, 
the pupil will be able to read silently in a more effective and rapid 
manner than orally. The school cannot afford to wait until the 
fourth grade before beginning the process. 

As a matter of fact, experimental evidence is available to show 
that some of the fundamental habits of reading can be made 
closely to approximate the level of the adult reader by the time the 
pupil is in the fourth grade. The accompanying figure shows the 
growth curve for the development of the span of recognition in 
silent reading. The base line shows the various school grades, 
ranging from the first up to the college level. The numbers on the 
left side of the figure show the average number of eye-fixations 
per line required for reading simple material. For example, in 
the I B grade the median pupil in the class made 18.6 pauses 
per line in reading; the median I A pupil made 15.5; the median 
pupil in the second grade made 10.7; the median pupil in the third 
grade made 8.9; and the median pupil in the fourth grade made 
only 7.3 fixations per line. The span of recognition developed very 
little beyond the fourth grade, as can be observed by noting that 
the average for the college students, in reading the same selection, 
was 5.9 fixations per line. 

These are significant facts for the school. They show clearly 
that the mechanical element of recognition-span in silent reading 
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can be developed almost to maturity by the fourth-grade level. 
The importance of silent reading in the first three grades is 
very evident. Here is a possibility of teaching that must be 
realized. The fundamental habits of eye-movements in silent 
reading may be greatly developed by proper teaching of reading in 
the first three grades. Such training should not be postponed 
until the intermediate grades are reached. 

Oral reading emphasizes pronunciation; silent reading em- 
phasizes thought getting.—The most common mental process of 
the oral reader is that of analysis. He picks out the individual 
words and gives most of his attention to their pronunciation. He 
frequently gets the idea that reading consists of “saying” the 
words correctly, one at a time, without any attention to the 
meaning of the words. One frequently hears such reading in 
the lower grades. It is merely a monotonous process of “‘word- 
calling.” The real purpose of reading is to get the meaning or the - 
thought of the printed selection. Unless the child gets the thought, 
the pronunciation of the words is entirely useless. However, 
children who are trained only by the oral method will frequently 
pronounce correctly an entire paragraph or page without compre- 
hending its meaning. Such a process is not only ineffective, but 
positively harmful as it is setting up the most pernicious kind of 
habit. Oral reading has as its principal functions the development — 
_ of an adequate vocabulary and the training of careful attention to 
detail in the early stages of reading. These early, primitive oral- 
reading habits must never be allowed to become permanent. — 
They are simply the scaffolding for the more effective silent-reading 

habits which must be developed. a 
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not obtained by the arithmetic addition of the words the + house 
+ is + on + fire. The thought experience gained from the 
proper reading of this sentence does not leave in the mind any of 
the separate words but rather a new idea made up by fusing the 
words into a single thought whole. The process of oral reading 
inhibits this fusion by fixing the attention upon the pronunciation 
of each separate word. The process of silent reading assists such 
fusion by making it unnecessary to pronounce the words and by 
allowing the entire consciousness to be focused upon the meaning 
element. 

Silent reading much more rapid than oral reading.—In the 
schools where oral reading prevails it has been customary to read 
a very small number of readers each school year. Many schools 
have been limited to one reader per year. Short lessons are assigned 
and each pupil stands and reads orally a part of the selection which 
has been previously studied by every member of the class. The 
teacher’s attention is centered upon small details of pronunciation 
and the whole process is barren of inteltéctual interest for the child. 
In contrast with this, in the modern school which emphasizes silent 
reading a great many books are read in each grade. A typical 
example of the reading in a modern school is furnished by the report 
of a third grade teacher in one of the elementary schools in Rock- 
ford, Illinois. This report, which covers one semester’s work, 
shows that during the class period seven entire books were read 
by every member of the class of 43 children, while in addition to 
this, every member of the class read an average of eight books out- 
side of class time. This means that the average number of books 
read both in and out of class during this semester was 15. The pupil 
who read the least, read eight books, while one pupil in the class 
read 42 books. This large amount of reading was possible only 
because the pupils read silently instead of orally. The value of the 
training in reading received in this class is greater beyond measure 
than that obtained in those schools which are still clinging to an 


‘oral method and are reading only a few books per grade. 


All the scientific studies which have dealt with rate of reading 


have shown that for most pupils, silent reading is a much more 
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rapid process than oral reading. If the books selected for use are 
of real worth, the value of an extensive silent-reading course is 
inestimable. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF SILENT READING 


One of the findings of recent scientific investigations is that an 
individual has many kinds of reading habits, corresponding to the 
various types of subject matter to be read and to the various pur- 
poses for which it is read. He reads the newspaper very rapidly, 
skipping many minor details, in order to gain a general survey of 
the news of the day. Many times this consists in reading only the 
headlines or parts of paragraphs. When a particular item of 
interest is encountered, the reading attitude changes, and a more 
careful reading is given. In reading the “want ad” page, the 
reader’s eye runs down the column until an appropriate advertise- 
ment is noted and it is then read very carefully, perhaps re-read 
until the specific facts, prices, or addresses are memorized. The 
editorial column frequently contains a more serious and difficult 
type of material, which may have to be read:so carefully that the 
process becomes one of critical study. 

In the school, likewise, many types of reading are neste The 
reading of a simple story, the reading of easy geography, the 
reading of difficult history or science, the studying of an arithmetic 
lesson that involves exact statements, the reading of a formal 
grammar text or a foreign language book,—all these require 


different attitudes from the pupil and correspondingly different , 


reading habits. A child may read fairy stories very well, but be 
entirely unable to do the accurate, precise reading require : 
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purposes in the primary grades, it is essential that a teacher 
recognize clearly the differences among at least four general vari- 
eties of reading. These may be stated as follows: 
1. Reading for enjoyment. 
2 Reading factual rather than fanciful material. 
3. Reading in a careful, precise manner to get exact 
information. 
4. Reading of a more critical type, as when a pupil 
studies his lessons. 

Further explanation of these varieties of reading will be given 
in the ensuing paragraphs. 

Reading for enjoyment.—The most elementary type of reading 
is that which is done simply for the pleasure of doing it. The read- 
ing of easy, interesting narrative prose is an example of this type. 
Scientific studies of the eye-movements of children in reading have 
shown that simple story material can be read with greatest ease. 
Consequently, this is the logical kind of material to present to the 
first grade pupil. The selections contained in the first book of 
the Silent Reading Hour Series have been chosen because they 
are interesting to children, they are written in narrative style, the 
thought involved is simple and easy to grasp, and they make the 
child so enjoy reading that he wants to read more. 

The interest motive should always be foremost in first grade 
silent reading. Educational psychology has pointed out that a 
child tends to repeat and make habitual those processes which are 
enjoyable. Hence, if extensive reading habits are to be cultivated, 
the child must enjoy the process of reading so much that he will 
ask for more and more material to read. It is at this point that 
silent reading is of especial value. Unless the child can read rapidly 
enough to keep pace with his thinking, the procs will not be 
enjoyable. Silent reading is more enjoyable and leads to more 
extensive reading because it makes it possible for the child to 
read rapidly enough to keep up with his interest. If the material 
presented in the first grade is of this simple, interesting, narrative 


type, it will help the child to develop quickly mature reading 
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experiences in the world in which the child lives. Ma 


The contrast between oral and silent reading at this point 
cannot be too forcibly emphasized. Teachers trained by the 
traditional oral-reading methods are prone to overemphasize 
detailed elements in the child’s reading, which destroy enjoyment 
and prevent the very habits of extensive reading which the silent 
reading process demands. The great contribution of the first grade, 
after word knowledge has been taught by oral reading, is to em- 
phasize through silent reading, first, a reading attitude that aims 
straight at the large ideas in the selection, and second, an enjoy- 
ment of reading that is thoroughly genuine. The child will then 
read more and more and more, and thereby secure that eatensive 
practice which alone can produce efficiency in reading. The 
method of oral reading is so slow that not enough material can be 
covered to provide the needed practice, to fix permanently the 
words that are learned, or to insure the desire to read, which is so 
essential in teaching this subject. 

Factual rather than fanciful material needed. —Practically all 
the primary readers which are in common use at the present time 
(1923) are made up of fairy tales, folklore, myths, mother-goose 
rhymes, and similar fanciful material. It has been assumed that 
such selections will stimulate the imagination of the child and also 
that they have literary value. There is no disposition on the part of 
the writer to deny that there is a certain element of truth in this 
assumption. On the other hand, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that to feed the child on an exclusive literary diet that is entirely 
divorced from the actual situations in the world in which he lives, 
will defeat one of the fundamental purposes of teaching reading. 
A certain amount of fanciful material may be legitimate. But 
at the present time the supply of “ Little Red Hen” and “ Ginger- 
bread Boy” type of material, largely used in the schools, needs to 
be supplemented by a suitable proportion of factual material, in 
order that the child’s thinking may be more directly related 
to the actual experiences which he daily encounters. 

This series of readers provides selections which, with a very 
few exceptions, principally poems, are true to actual or possible 
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selections are informational in character and will stimulate con- 
versation and thinking about the facts presented. For example 
the story of ““Grandfather’s Rug” in the first reader; the “‘On the 
Train” story in the second reader; and the “Happy Day in the City”’ 
selection in the third reader each contains material that will 
stimulate the thought and conversation of the pupils. The “On 
the Train” selection is based upon the ride that two small children 
took in a Pullman car. The simple incidents of the story make a 
strong interest appeal to the child. But aside from this, the 
selection gives a great deal of information about how to conduct 
one’s self when traveling in this manner; and, since the great 
majority of primary children have never had such an experience, 
the information is new, worth while, and interesting. Most chil- 
dren have seen the Pullman porter standing on the car steps as the 
train pulls through their town; they have seen through the car 
windows the curtained berths and also the attractive tables in the 
dining cars. They are consequently intensely interested in increas- 
ing their knowledge through the facts of the story, and the con- 
versation and the thinking so aroused are genuine. The facts in 
this story are a part of the same world in which the children live. 
Quite a different case is presented in the story of the ‘“Ginger- 
bread Boy.” 

The great mass of the adult’s reading deals with factual or 
possible material. The value of reading depends upon what is 
read. Reading should extend the experience of the child, stimulate 
his thinking, and put him into more intimate contact with the 
great world in which he lives. As the child grows older the facts 
presented should be more complex and far-reaching. The reading 
of the primary grades must lay the foundation for the later reading 
of history, geography, and science. The selections in the 
Silent Reading Hour Series are constructed so as to provide a 
gradual approach to the type of reading matter which the older 
child and the adult must read. 

Careful, precise reading — When a child looks up the meaning 

_ of a word in the dictionary, or reads a problem in arithmetic, or a 
recipe for making candy, or an advertisement telling the price of 
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something he wants to buy, a kind of reading is required which is 
different from that used in reading a story. Exact, careful reading 
is needed very frequently by the older child and the adult. The 
purpose of this type of reading is not enjoyment, but rather the 
securing of accurate information. Frequently, this information 
must be memorized, and the child must be taught how best to do 
this. 

The authors of this series of readers recognize clearly the func- 
tion and the need of this type of careful reading. Their position 
may be summarized in three statements. 

1. If too much attention is given to this detailed consideration 
of exact meanings in the primary grades, the result will be an 
analytical attitude on the part of the pupil which is not compatible 
with the desirable thought-getting habits involved in extensive 
silent reading. This analytical attitude has been the curse of the 
old oral-reading method. Consequently, in the primary books 
of this series little material of this sort is included. It seems 
unwise to jeopardize the development of a correct silent-reading 
attitude by introducing such special material in primary silent 
readers. 

2. A beginning in such careful silent reading should, however, 
be made in the first grade, not in the reading-book but as a supple- 
mentary exercise. The reasons for this are much the same as the 
reasons for separating the period of phonic drill from the period 
of oral reading. Therefore, a definite method is proposed in the 
following pages of the manual, and special practice exercises are 
provided for giving training in this form of exact, precise reading. 
These exercises are printed on inexpensive paper, and are gathered 
into convenient form for class use. There are thirty-six sheets 
for each grade, providing practice material for one day each week. 
The general form of the sheet consists of a picture or diagram at 
the top of the page, a printed selection, the length of which is 
varied, below the picture, and a series of exact directions telling 
the child to make certain marks or to indicate by drawings or by 
answering questions whether he has comprehended exactly | the 
meaning of the printed selection. In this manner a specifie i od 
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for training in careful reading is provided without interfering 
with the habit of the extensive and enjoyable reading of longer 
selections. 

3. The major burden of teaching careful reading falls on the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, where the greater maturity of the 
pupils makes possible a wider range of reading materials. Since 
this manual deals only with the primary grades, the very important 
problem of securing a wide range of informational reading in the 
intermediate grades will not be treated here. 

Serious, critical silent reading of the study type.—There is 
still another type of silent reading which is of great importance for 
adult activity but which is too difficult to attempt extensively in 
the primary grades. This is the critical type of reading which a 
person does when he studies. The critical evaluations involved 
become increasingly important as the child reaches the higher 
stages of education or the period of adult activity. A beginning of 
this type of reading is provided in the practice exercises. 

Gradual development of silent reading ability necessary.—The 
foregoing review of some of the different varieties of silent reading 
make it clear that the task is entirely different from that of teach- 
ing oral reading. The point of view of the teacher must be different. 
Also it is clear that if the pupils of the intermediate and higher 
grades are to be able to meet the silent-reading demands of the 
present time, the school must begin such training in the primary 
years. By beginning in the first grade and gradually increasing 
the time allowed to it, silent-reading ability should be developed 
to such a point by the end of the third grade that a child can 
read silently a wide range of simple, informational material. 


NEW PEDAGOGY OF SILENT READING 


Freedom from mechanical difficulties—-One of the chief 
characteristics of the silent reading of a mature reader is that lit- 
tle or no attention is required for mechanical details, the reader’s 
consciousness being centered entirely upon the thought of the 
selection. There is no necessity for oral pronunciation; and, con- 
sequently, the burden of that detail is eliminated. There is, 
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however, one other mechanical adjustment that is necessary for 
both oral and silent reading. This is the movement of the eyes 
along the lines of print. 

By means of a very elaborate motion-picture apparatus, scientific 
investigations have been conducted in which these movements of 
the eyes have been photographed and carefully studied. It has 
been found that the eyes do not move along the lines of print in a 
steady, gradual manner, but rather by a series of quick, jerky 
movements. These may be seen by carefully observing the eyes 
of some individual while he is reading. By means of such photo- 
graphic studies it is possible to tell exactly where each pause or 
fixation of the eye occurs as a person reads. Furthermore, it is 
possible to tell how long each pause lasts. 

The accompanying plates show a diagram of the eye-move- 
ments of two readers; one a pupil in the first grade, and the other 
a college student. 

A number of very significant observations may be made from 
these two plates. In the first place, it is evident that the first- 
grade pupil makes a great many more eye-fixations per line than 
the adult reader. This shows that his span of recognition is nar- 
rower and that he does not perceive so much in a single eye-pause. 
As he grows more mature, his ability to take in more words at 
a single glance increases, giving him a correspondingly greater 
ability to read. In the second place, it will be seen that the dura- 
tion of the fixation-pauses is much briefer in the ease of the adult 
than of the child. The adult not only sees more in a single fixation 
but sees it more quickly. A third fact of importance is that 
the adult’s eyes proceed regularly across each line, while those of 
the child frequently oscillate back and forth. The child is not 
sure of all that he has seen, and many times has to look back 
again. The records on the two plates might be summarized by 
saying that as a person grows older, the mechanical control of 
eye-movements becomes much better systematized, and that the 
process becomes sufficiently rapid to allow the reading to keep 
pace with the rate of thinking. As long as the process of getting 
the thought is interfered with by either yocal pronunciation or by 
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Silent reading by Subject 17, Grade IA 


*In all plates showing records of eye-movements the positions of the eye-fixations are 
indicated by the short vertical lines drawn across the lines of print. The serial numbers above 
the verticals indicate the order of the pauses; the number at the lower end of each vertical’ 

| indicates, in twenty-fifths of a second, the duration of the fixation. A cross appearing instead 
of a number at the lower end of a vertical indicates that the duration of the fixation could not 
be determined with precision. An oblique line indicates a pronounced head-movement, the 
| exact location of the fixation being at some point between the ends of the oblique. 
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crude eye-movement habits, the reader cannot become highly 
efficient. Consequently, the teaching of silent reading not only 
must eliminate the unnecessary vocal reactions, but also must . 
give a training that will, as quickly as possible, develop an 
automatic and rhythmic type of eye movements. All the 
scientific investigations have shown that for pupils of equal 
maturity, fewer eye-pauses per line are required in silent than in 
oral reading. 

Oral reading methods will not accomplish silent reading 
objectives.—As has been previously pointed out, oral reading has 
a valuable and specific purpose in the primary grades. Silent 
reading is not to supplant it but rather to supplement it. One of 
the chief functions of oral reading is to develop vocabulary. By 
means of phonic analysis a pupil in the primary grades is able 
to develop a degree of independence in word recognition that 
cannot be secured in any other way known at present. However, 
the general result of phonic teaching has been so disappointing 
in many schools that it has caused a violent reaction against 
teaching reading by a phonic method. The charge has been made 
that children who have been given phonic training show great 
proficiency in word recognition, but that they do not get the 
thought from what they read,—they are poor in comprehension. 

It is at precisely this point that a clear understanding of the rela- 
tionship of silent and oral reading instruction should be pointed out. 
Let oral reading continue to be used to develop vocabulary. Let it 
also be used to test the correct pronunciation and careful read- 
ing of simple materials. But let it be clearly understood that 
the degree of attention required of an immature reader in giving 
correct oral pronunciation and correct emphasis is so great that 


_ little or no attention can be given to the thought of the selection. 


Therefore, instead of rejecting phonic analysis and oral reading 
entirely, let both be retained and supplemented by silent reading, 
the special function of the latter being to develop an ability to get 


the meaning from printed material in large thought units. The 


child is, therefore, ready for a beginning in silent reading just as 
soon as oral reading has developed a small working vocabulary. 
5 17 
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One further caution cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
purpose of oral reading is careful, analytical attention to details of 
pronunciation, emphasis, word meaning, etc. The purpose of 
silent reading is radically different from this. In silent reading 
the child should be urged to get only one thing, and that is the 
thought of the selection. Furthermore, in the beginning stages, 
attention should be directed to large thought wholes, not to minor 
details. Here lies the greatest danger. A generation of teachers 
who have been trained in an analytical, oral-reading method 
must be made to see that such methods are entirely opposed to 
silent-reading objectives. The technique of teaching silent reading 
must be simple and informal. As soon as it becomes complex and 
analytical, its very nature is changed. This series of readers stands 
for this one idea, which needs to be emphasized over and over: 
in the primary grades the fundamental purpose of silent reading is 
to develop habits of easy, rapid, extensive reading where the entire 
attention of the child is on the large, consecutive ideas in the selec- 
tion. This purpose is fundamental. Other considerations such as 
training for careful reading are important, but should come later. 
It is for this reason that the authors have excluded devices for 
teaching careful reading from its books and provided them in 
supplementary exercises, which will be explained in detail in the 
following pages. Ultimately, problems and puzzles and direc- 
tions and all the other devices that have been proposed, must 
be read. But the one major purpose of teaching silent reading 
- is to make a child realize that it is possible to read a complete 
selection or an entire book with ease, with pleasure, and within 
a time limit that is impossible with oral reading. 

The technique of teaching silent reading —To emphasize once 
more the fact that the technique of teaching silent reading must 
be simple and informal to be effective, and that a highly analytical 
method, such as has characterized oral reading, is to be avoided, 
the following methodology is outlined. It will be given specific 
application in the lessons of the following pages. 

1. Secure a correct silent reading attitude ——The chil 
be led to take the attitude that the printed selection 
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something of interest which he can learn by reading it. The 
central idea is to find out what the selection is about. This is an 
entirely different attitude from that which is common in oral 
reading. In oral reading the pupil gets the notion that he is telling 
the words to some listener. In silent reading he is getting the 
thought for himself. Getting this attitude is the starting point 
for silent reading. 

2. Motivate by interest in a new content.—To get this 
attitude of finding out something, the material to be read must 
contain facts that the child does not already know. To give 
him a book containing stories that he has already read, is cer- 
tainly not the way to proceed. Teachers have experienced difficulty 
in avoiding the repeated use of classic stories. There is so much 
overlapping of content in readers that after the first few have been 
used, there is little new for the child to find out. To avoid this 

| difficulty the material in the first and second readers of this series 
has been newly written specially for these books. The material 
in the third reader has been partly selected from other books, but 
from such varied sources that there is little overlapping with 
other readers. 

Furthermore, to use this interest which is: excited by new 
material, selections should be assigned in an informal manner,— 
a manner that in itself excites the interest and curiosity of the 
pupil. A poor assignment can kill a silent-reading lesson. Much 
use will be made of the pictures to stimulate vivid interest reac- 
tions, as will be explained in the detailed lesson outlines. 

3. Emphasize first the main events in the selection.—The 
teacher is justified in overlooking many trivial details in the early 
reading of primary children. Fix their attention upon the large 
ideas first, and urge rapid reading to find out the main events. Fill 
in some detail later, but never until the children’s interest calls for 
it. It is far better in the beginning to get a vivid interest in large 
thought-units, than to dull the interest by insistence upon details. 

| Such emphasis upon detail constitutes a later stage in reading. 
Avoid the analytical dissection of a story. 
ee 4, Read entire selection without stopping.—Let the pupil see 
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that it is possible with silent reading to cover much material. 
This will impress the child and will stimulate greater interest in 
reading. This is decidedly different from the oral-reading method, 
where a page or less is often an entire lesson. The first aim in 
silent reading is to get children to read, more and more. In order 
to provide a greater quantity of material, our First Reader has 
been made as large as the average second reader, and our Second 
Reader, as large as the average third reader. 

5. Special practice exercises for careful reading.—Certain 
kinds of reading matter need to be read very carefully with atten- 
tion concentrated upon detail. The reading of a mortgage, or a 
contract would of course be different from the reading of a news- 
paper. In school, the reading of arithmetic problems, of rules and 
definitions, or of examination questions furnishes examples of 
material that must be read carefully and silently. While the 
major obligation for this training rests upon the grades above the 
third, nevertheless, a certain amount of it is necessary and legiti- 
mate in the primary grades. 

The first fact of importance here is to recognize that this type 
of silent reading is entirely different from that which has pre- 
viously been described, and that it must have a correspondingly 
different teaching technique. The aim is to find out not only the 
general idea but also the exact idea. The pupil should therefore, 
at this stage, make two distinct readings: first, to get the general 
idea in mind, and second, to learn the exact details. For example, 
~ in an arithmetic problem the pupil should first learn the nature 
of the general situation and find out what is to be done; later, when 
he begins to work, he should look again for the exact number values. 
Other types of exercises, such as those involving simple directions 
to be followed, may be read carefully at the first reading. 

_ Since careful and exact reading is very different from the 
extensive, rapid, and quantitative reading which is the | major 
ohiegiye of the primary grades, it is thought best to use great 


the eo Be for teaching careful reading of thin exac . 


excluded from the books, but is treated by blackboar 
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special drill cards, and special practice exercises. These are 
explained in detail in the following pages. 

6. Varied testing devices for measuring comprehension and 
rate.—lIt is necessary for the teacher to keep well informed as to 
the progress of the pupils in both rate and comprehension. The 
testing of rate is comparatively simple and the methods for mak- 


_ ing such tests will be explained later. The testing of comprehension 


is somewhat more difficult. The tests must be varied according to 
the purpose of the reading, and they must be sufficiently different to 
avoid practice-effect or monotony. A number of testing devices 
are proposed, many of them informal in character. The formal, 
standardized tests of silent reading are, of course, available and 
are appropriate for occasional use. Here again the testing devices 
are carefully separated from the material in the reader. Great 
care needs to be exercised in the selection of tests that are 
appropriate to the aims of the reading. For example, a puzzle 
type of test may measure ‘‘careful, exact reading,” but it is entirely 
unfitted to measure the ability to read rapidly a long selection for 
purposes of enjoyment. 

Silent reading is more than noiseless reading.—Silent Reading 
must not be thought of as simply non-vocal, noiseless reading. 
It is much more than this. It is an active, thought-getting process. 
It requires that the entire consciousness of the reader be focused 
upon the meaning of the selection, with the motor adjustments 
of the eyes carried on in an entirely automatic fashion and the 
vocal reaction entirely absent. Its fundamental purpose is to 
secure the thought from the selection in large units, and to secure 
it rapidly and easily. The habit of reading in such a fashion is 
the most valuabie single habit that the child can form. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING 
SILENT READING 


Directions given are suggestive; not intended to supply com- 
plete details——Although the general spirit and purpose of the 
following pages should be clearly understood and most carefully 
followed, it is not the purpose of the writer to prescribe all the 
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detailed procedure to be used by the teacher. Too minute direc- 
. tions become mechanical and lifeless in the hands of a poor teacher, 
and they,are not needed by a good teacher. The lesson outlines 
are, therefore, intended to be merely suggestive; they are to be 
amplified to fit the needs of the particular type of teachers and 
pupils who use the books. 

One general caution should be again emphasized. Do not 
attempt to carry over into silent reading all the highly analytical 
methods of teaching oral reading. A silent-reading method should 
be simple, and should continually emphasize large thought units 
rather than detailed sentence-analysis. 

Teach new words by whatever basic method is used in the oral 
reading period.—Getting word meanings is a necessary preparation 
for reading but it is a different process from that of really reading. 


The word list at the back of the book gives the new words that ap- — 


pear on each page. The meaning of these words should be given 
the children before they start to read the story. The child should 
use the same method of recognizing words that he is in the habit 
of using in the oral reading class. Sentence methods, with some 
phonic analysis, seem best. i 

No attempt should be made to develop full and complete 
meanings in the first grade. As the child covers more material in 
silent reading, these fuller meanings will develop naturally. The 
one prerequisite for silent reading is an elementary degree of 
independence in the recognition of words. This can best be 

developed in a separate exercise in oral reading. 

Provide for progressive increase in rate of reading. a 
of the purposes of silent reading is to provide a more rapid com- 
prehension of printed materials, it is important that the teacher 


measure rate of reading at cues intervals. oo , ; 


Sma variations in rate, kin, ceed by “th 
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who read at an average rate. When exact scores on rate of read- 
ing are desired, some of the formal standardized tests of reading 
should be used. A list of such tests is given on pages 27 and 28. 

The most important fact about rate in the first grade is not 
the score the pupil actually makes in a particular test, but 
rather the regularity of progress in rate of reading. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that a record be made of rate of reading at 
least every two weeks. The unit of measurement most commonly 
used is number of words read per minute. This score can be found 
by dividing the number of words in a selection by the number of 
minutes required to read it. In order to make this easier for the 
teacher to compute, the number of words in each selection is given 
in the manual. 

In testing the rate of silent reading in an informal manner, 
the regular selections in the book may be used. It is necessary 
for all pupils to begin at once, and for the teacher to keep time 

' with a watch having a second-hand. 
The following method of testing is recommended: 

1. Choose for the test one of the selections that has not been 
previously read. The teacher should tell the pupils that she wants 
to find out how long it takes them to read the stories in the book 
when they read them in just their ordinary manner. Be very 
careful not to excite the class by announcing that a test or an 
examination is to be given. Also be very careful to avoid giving 
the pupils the impression that they are to read more rapidly than 
their usual rate. Tell them that they are to read the story just 
as they ordinarily do. 

Then give two specific directions: first, that all pupils are to be- 
gin to read at exactly the same time and that they will be told when 
to start; second, that as soon as they have finished reading the 
entire story, they are to copy on a slip of paper the number which 
will be on the blackboard at that time. Tell them that when they 
have done this, that they are to sit quietly until all have finished. 
Suggest that they look at pictures during this time. 

2. Give directions to the class to find the page of the aed 
tion to be used for the test, and then to lay their books, open at 
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this page, flat on their desks but facing down. Wait until every 
pupil has found the place and has his book laid face down on the 
desk. Set your watch at one-half minute before an even hour. 
Then notice the second-hand. When it is at 58 seconds give the 
direction, ‘“Turn over your books.” At exactly 60 seconds give the 
direction, ‘‘Read.” 

The time record for each pupil should be taken in the follow- 
ing manner. As soon as the signal to begin has been given, the 
teacher should step to the blackboard. . At the end of each 15 
seconds she should write a number on the board, beginning with 
number 1, and she should raise the number by one each fourth of a 
minute. These numbers should be large enough so that each 
pupil can easily see them. For example, at the end of the first 
15 seconds write a large.l. As soon as the second-hand of the 
watch has reached the 30 second mark, quickly erase the 1 and write — 
a 2. When the hand has reached the 45 second mark, erase the 
2 and write a 3. When the second-hand has reached the 60 
second mark, erase the 3 and write a4. When the hand has reached 
the 15 second mark again, erase the 4 and write a 5, and so on until 
the last pupil has finished reading. If the pupil writes on a slip of 
paper the number that is on the board just when he finishes 
reading, that number will show how many fourths of a minute 
he has been reading; and by dividing the number that the 
pupil has copied by four, the teacher can easily find out how 
many minutes the pupil has used to read the selection. 

For example, if when William Black finishes reading, he sees 
the number 18 on the board, he will copy this on his score slip. 
This means that his reading consumed 18 fourths of a minute or 
(dividing 18 by 4) 414 minutes. 

Before the test begins, the teacher should pass to each sapil a 
small slip of paper and should tell him to write his name on his slip. 
Then as soon as a pupil finishes reading, he can easily glance at the 
blackboard and copy on his slip of paper the number which 
is on the board at that time. A little practice in doing this, 
together with proper emphasis upon accuracy will enable the 
pupils easily to follow these directions. : ii 
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3. After the test is over, the teacher should collect the score 
slips and change the time scores into numbers expressing the 
average number of words read per minute. This is done by 
simply dividing the total number of words in the selection by the 
number of minutes required to read it. 

Examples of this are given in the following ‘Time Sheet for 
Testing Rate of Silent Reading.” The total number of words in 
the selection represented was 240. Robert Jones was the first 
pupil to finish, reading the entire selection in 3 minutes and 45 
seconds. Dividing 240, the number of words, by 334, the number 
of minutes, gives a rate of 64 words per minute. John Smith, who 
finished in 4 minutes, read at a rate of 60 words per minute, etc. 


TIME SHEET FOR TESTING RATE OF SILENT READING 
Total number of words in selection 240 


/ Number of minutes and Average number 
Pupils’ Names seconds required to read of words read 
the selection per minute 
William Black 4% 53 
Mary Brown 5% . 46 
Robert Jones 334 64 
John Smith i 4 60 pd 
Dorothy Spore CVG 88 


4. These scores should then be transferred to a ‘Score Sheet 
for Rate of Reading,” such as the following: 


SCORE SHEET FOR RATE OF READING 


Average number of words read per minute 


Pupils’ Names 


William Black 
Mary Brown 
Robert Jones 
John Smith 
Dorothy Spore _ 
‘Median Score 
+ ie ie >» 25 
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Since the number of words in each selection is printed in the 
manual, this method of scoring avoids the necessity of counting 
the words, as has to be done when all pupils read for the same 
length of time. Marking in the book to show how far the pupil 
has read, is also avoided. However, the greatest advantage is 
that every pupil reads the complete selection, giving a long and 
equal amount of reading upon which to base a rate score. 

If any teacher wishes a finer measure than can be obtained 
by marking the time every 15 seconds, she may mark it every 10 or 
5 seconds. However, for a selection requiring 4 minutes to read, 
the plan of marking the time every 15 seconds could not cause an 
error of more than one to two percent. For purposes of an in- 
formal test such small differences may be overlooked. It must be 
remembered that the purpose of an informal test is to make large, | 
rather than fine, classifications, and to show progress in learning 
to read rapidly. 

If a test is given every three weeks, the sheet will provide for 
the six tests of a single semester. Progress of individual pupils 
can then be seen by comparing successive scores, while progress of 
the class as a whole can be seenfrom the median score for the class. 
If the teacher is not familiar with the method of computing the 
median score, the average class score may be used instead. 

These averages may then be compared with general norms 
which have been worked out by more elaborate standardized 
tests. While such norms vary somewhat according to the nature 
of the material to be read, the following averages seem most suit- 
able for silent reading of simple narrative material such as the 
selections in these books. 

Two facts should be noted in regard to such standards. In 
the first place, they represent average class scores. Consequently, 


TABLE I sae 
Standards for Silent Reading. 


School Grade I 
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many pupils should make higher scores than those given, while 
some industrious pupils may not be able to reach such a level in 
rate of reading. The average of the class should, however, at least 
approximate these norms. A second fact of importance is that in 
general these norms for silent reading have been obtained from 
schools where the chief method of teaching has been oral. Con- 
sequently, a teacher should expect that greater emphasis upon a 
specific silent-reading method would produce a rate that is 
higher than those given here. There is good reason to believe that 
these standards will be raised when more attention is given to the 
teaching of silent reading. 

6. Tests of comprehension may be made in several ways. 
One good, informal method is to ask questions about the selection 
used in the rate test and have the pupils write the answers. Such 
answers can then .be graded by a percentage method and the 
pupils’ scores recorded on a Score Sheet for Comprehension, 
similar to that for recording rate. Questions for comprehension 
tests are given in the lesson outlines for some of the selections. 
These questions, when applied to selections in the readers, 
should always deal with large ideas rather than with small details. 
Otherwise the test may be a better measure of memory than 
of comprehension. 

A second method for testing careful reading is provided in 
some of the practice exercises which have been prepared for 
developing this type of reading ability. 

There are also available a number of Standardized Readies 
Tests of a formal character which are very desirable for occasional 
more exact tests of pupil achievement in reading. 

The following list gives several such tests for silent reading 
together with their place of publication. Samples and prices may 
be obtained by writing to the publishers. 

The Burgess Silent Reading Test.—For measuring careful silent 
reading. Published by Russell Sage Foundations, New York City. 

The Courtis Silent Reading Tests.—These may be used for 
measuring both rate and comprehension. Published by S. A. 
Courtis, 82 Eliot St., Detroit, Michigan. 
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Gray’s Silent Reading Test.—These may be used for measur- 
ing both rate and comprehension in the second and third grades. 
Distributed by University of Chicago Book Store, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Haggerty’s Achievement Examination in Reading: Sigma I.— 
An excellent test for the first three grades. Published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

Monroe’s Standardized Reading Test.—To be used in measur- 
ing careful reading. Published by Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The list might be extended to include a number of additional 
tests, but the ones named are representative of those available. 


MEASURING MATURITY BY OBSERVING EYE- 
MOVEMENTS IN READING. 


As has been indicated on an earlier page of this manual, it has 
been found that the type of eye-movements made by the reader 
furnishes a very good index of the reader’s ability. Asa 
child learns to read more easily he makes fewer fixation- 
pauses per line, shorter pauses, and fewer regressive or back- 
ward eye-movements. By carefully observing and counting 
the eye-movements of the reader, a teacher may be able to get 
a valuable measure of the child’s level of reading ability, and also to 
get an idea of the particular reason why the child does not read 
better. 

The table on page 29 shows the medians for the three types of 
eye-movement habits in the first five school grades. 

Using these grade medians as approximate standards for the 
latter part of the school year, a teacher may compare them with 
the eye-movements of her pupils. Such testing as this requires 
very great care; but, if accurately carried out, the test-results have 
great value. While such tests need not be given all pupils, it is 
advisable to apply them to those pupils who have greatest difficulty 
with reading. For the purpose of diagnosis of reading 
it is desirable that the teacher have at least a rough idea 
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TABLE II* 
Grade Medians for Eye-Movements in Silent Reading 


IB IA II Ill IV Vv 
Average number of _ 
fixations per line 18.6" | 15.6 | 10.79 8.9 Ue A RY) 
Average duration of fixations LOD NLOS a a Oil. iG NON ne OrS 
Average number of regressive 
movements per line 5.1 HON Cec Oe | led. Tage Wp ales 


*This table, together with a more detailed explanation of this method of 
testing, are given in Chapter IV of a monograph by G. T. Buswell, entitled 
“Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of their Development.’’ This is 
published by The Department of Education of the University of Chicago. 


a pupil makes few or many fixations per line, whether the fixations 
are long or short in duration, and whether there are few or many 
regressive movements. 

If a teacher will seriously undertake a few hours of practice 
in observing eye-movements simply by watching closely the eyes of 
another person while he is reading, a great deal of information can 
be gained. If, for purposes of this test, the person who is reading 
holds the book slightly above the level of the eye, and the teacher 
takes a position just at one side of the book, she will find that, by 
the exercise of great care, it will be possible to get a fairly accurate 
count of the actual number of eye-movements. The movements 
that are most difficult to observe are those which are very small 
in extent. A device for making these movements more pro- 
nounced would be the enlargement of the type, which of course 
would increase the angle of the eye-movements. It has been shown 
in previous investigations that variation in size of type causes only 
a slight modification in the average number of fixations per line, 
provided the number of words per line remains the same. For pres- 
ent purposes this difference can be disregarded. In order to 
provide a sample of material for use in testing the number of eye- 
movements of a subject, three paragraphs of the selection that 
ee ed as a basis for the silent-reading medians are reproduced 
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in large type in Plates III to V (pages 32, 33 and 34). The pupil 
should hold these paragraphs 12 inches from his eyes while he reads 
silently. It is suggested that the teacher proceed as follows: 

While a pupil is reading the first paragraph, shown in Plate III. 
quickly make a tally mark on a piece of paper for each fixation of 
the eye in the reading of each line. It may be easier to count the 
movements than the fixations; in which case the teacher should 
add one fixation to the number of movements for each line, since 
in counting movements either the first or the last fixation will not be 
counted. When the pupil has finished the paragraph, the teacher 
should omit the first and last lines and then find the average number 
of fixations per line for the other lines of the selection. Ifthe pupil 
is allowed to read the paragraph only once, the process may be re- 
peated on the following ‘day, as a test of accuracy in counting; 
and if a variation is found, an average of the two tests should be 
used. A comparison of this average with the medians in Table II 
will indicate the pupils who vary from the grade norms by a con- 
siderable amount. Since small errors in counting are likely to 
occur, slight variations from medians should be overlooked. 

While a pupil is reading the second paragraph in Plate IV find 
the total number of fixations for the entire paragraph and also the 
total time required for reading it. Multiply the number of seconds 
required for reading the entire paragraph by 25 in order to reduce 
the time to units of twenty-fifths of a second. Then divide this 
total time by the total number of fixations, securing as a result the 
average duration of a fixation pause. Compare this with the me- 
dians in Table II, disregarding small variations. 

While a pupil is reading the third paragraph in Plate V count 
only the backward or regressive movements of the eye. This will 
be more difficult, but with sufficient practice in both counting and 
keeping tally a fairly accurate result can be secured. Find the 
average number of regressive movements per line, omitting the 
first and last lines of the paragraph. Compare this average with 
the médians in Table II. 

If a teacher is willing to practice several hours before attempt- 
ing to use the results of her counting and will use great ¢: iia 7 


her observations, she will then be able to secure results that will 

amply justify the time spent. Children’s eye-movements are some- 

what easier to count than those of adults, because their fixations 

are longer. With a due amount of practice the teacher will also 

find herself able to detect confusion periods in the reading of some 
_ of the children. 

Two cautions should be emphasized in this kind of testing. 
First, the direction that the book be held slightly above the level 
of the eyes applies only to this test; it should in no case be inter- 
preted to mean that, for ordinary reading, the book should be held 
in that position. Second, this method of testing by eye-move- 
ments is not recommended for use with an entire class, but only 
with those pupils who are exceptionally poor readers. The method 
is too difficult and tedious to apply it to all members of a class. 
For the exceptionally poor reader, however, it furnishes an excel- 

_ lent method for discovering the specific causes of the difficulty. 


ACCESSORY MATERIAL 


If as a result of the eye-movement test described above, certain pupils 
are found who make too many fixations per line or whose fixation pauses are 
too long, it is recommended that they be given drill with the following material: 

Short Exposure Phrase Cards, for the first and second grades. 

Third Grade Silent Reading Cards. 

These drill cards provide one of the best-known means for developing 
rapid and accurate recognition, which, in turn, produces a wider recognition 
span and shorter eye-fixation pauses. The cards are accompanied by full 
instructions for their use. 

A beginning in careful silent reading in the first and second grades can be 
made as described cn pages 12 and 20 of this Manual, by the use of the follow- 
ing material: 

Practice Exercises in Careful Silent Reading, by Guy T. Buswell. First 

grade set and second grade set. 

These exercises are furnished with full instructions for the teacher. 

For complete information and prices on the above accessory material, 
address 7 

WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
352 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO 
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INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 
GRADUAL APPROACH TO SILENT READING 


For many of the children who have finished a first reader, the © 
transition to silent reading will come very naturally and will re- 
quire little more than the development of the silent-reading atti- 
tude. However, in some cases it will be found that the oral- 
reading habits and attitudes have been so closely identified with 
the reading process that the child will be unable to get the mean- 
ing unless it is expressed orally. The introduction to silent read- 
ing will, in such cases, require the partial breaking down of the 
oral-reading habits. The attitude must be developed in the child 
that reading consists not in saying the words but rather in thinking 
the meaning. 

There are three essential steps in the process: 

1. See that the child understands very clearly exactly what is 
desired; namely, that he think the meaning without saying it. 

2. Introduce the process by providing very easy sentences 
with which the child may practice. Avoid all vocabulary difficul- 
ties. At first, use sentences where the association can be tested by 
action rather than by oral responses. 

3. Provide sufficient practice until the child gets the Hs 
reading attitude and experiences the pleasure of grasping the mean- 
ing silently. Insist upon getting the thought silently without ex- 
ception. Discourage whispered pronunciation and lip-movements. 


In some cases where the child has formed too firm an association 
between the meaning and the vocal pronunciation a considerable 
effort is required to overcome this and to set up the desired silent 
reading habit. 


LESSON OUTLINES 


The authors would like to emphasize again three very oo 

things to be considered in the use of this book: 

1. Asilent-reading method should be simple, and should : never 
imitate the complicated technique of oral-reading instruc- 
tion. 

2. After the pupils have gained a clear idea of ion proper 
silent-reading attitude, the chief element of training is 
practice. The pupil must learn to read by reading. The 
teacher should never interfere with practice by a superflu- 
ous amount of teaching. 

3. The aim of a silent-reading lesson is to get the meaning of 
the selection, and to induce the free expression of whatever 
thoughts are stimulated by the reading. When this has 
been accomplished, stop. -Many reading lessons are over- 
done. This fact must be kept in mind when teaching 
silent reading, because many teachers who are more especial- 
ly familiar with oral-reading methods, will be tempted to 
carry over into the silent-reading lessons, all the analytical 
technique of oral-reading instruction. When the silent- 
reading aim has been accomplished, stop. AR 

Pages 1-7.—Valentine’s Day. (646 words) Always git 

ular attention to the assignment. It is very important 
hy interest should be stimulated before the rea 


silently; and when they have finished it, continue the conversa- 
tion about the story. Lead the class to talk about postmen, 
letters, and valentines. Carry the discussion as far as time and 
interest will allow, but stop whenever the pupils cease to do con- 
structive thinking and to make spontaneous comments. 

Page 8—Indian Children, a poem. Ask how many pupils have 
ever seen an Indian. Tell them a short Indian story, showing how 
things used to be before white men came to this country. Draw 
upon the children’s imagination to translate their immediate sur- 
roundings into Indian country. Then let them read the poem ~ 
silently. Next ask them to follow it in their books while you read 
it aloud. Then let them read it once more silently. Follow up the 
spontaneous comments of the pupils and carry the conversation 
only to the point where interest shows indications of lagging. 

Pages 9-17.—The Birdhouse. (903 words) It would be inter- 
| esting to introduce a birdhouse project with this story. The bird- 
house might be made of paper, or it might be a real birdhouse 
made of wood. Introduce the story by talking with the children 
about their birdhouses, or some that they have seen. Look at the 
pictures, and comment upon the probable story. Then have the 
class read the story silently from beginning to end. Then talk about 
it in the three natural sections into which it falls. This is an excel- 
lent selection for stimulating real constructive thinking. Talk 
about different kinds of birds and the kinds of houses they like best. 
If the teacher will write to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 609, entitled 
“Birdhouses and How to Build Them,” a very instructive 
pamphlet will be received free of charge. Other material regarding 
bird life may be obtained from the same source, simply by asking 
for it. 

When the conversation about the story is finished, allow the 
pupils to re-read any part of the story or all of it as they desire. 

Pages 18-20.—Buttons. (437 words) Use this story for an 
informal rate test. Measure rate by the method described in the 
preceding pages of the manual. Use the following questions for 
‘measuring comprehension: 


‘ a : .. et 


Where was Father’s office? 
What did Buttons have to do when the bell rang? 

What did the elevator boy call Buttons? 

What was the red box that the boys saw on the street? 
What did Buttons teach Jack to do? 

This is the first of two stories about Buttons. Talk to the 
pupils about what an office boy has todo. Talk about riding in an 
elevator. Also draw out comments from the children about the 
pictures. 

Pages 23-27.—A Rest for Buttons. (428 words) Introduce 
this story as a continuation of the preceding one, thereby taking 
advantage of the interest that the pupils already have in Buttons. 
Make the story contribute to the ideas the children may have 
formed about the differences between life in the city and in the 
country. This will furnish an interesting topie that may be ex- 
panded as far as is found desirable. Look at the pictures and talk 
about them before beginning to read. Then read the entire story 
silently. 

Pages 28-34.—Little Citizen. (650 words) This story will 
make a different appeal to children living in a neighborhood of 
foreigners from what it will make to those living in localities 
where the people are American born. The story should be used 
not only to give practice in silent reading, but also to develop an 
attitude of tolerance and friendliness toward our foreign-born 
citizens. The teacher may draw a contrast between life in some 
- foreign country and life in America, and may also explain briefly — 
some of the motives that bring foreigners to our shores. 

It will be worth while to provide an opportunity for a second 
reading of the story after the pupils have finished talking about it. 
These second readings have a different purpose from the first read- 
ing, and the pupils should never be forced to make the second read- 
ing unless they desire to do so. However, in many cases, the second 
reading is more enjoyable than the first, because of the greater 
number of associations with the story. In every case, - d 
reading should be stimulated by a genuine interes 
never be forced. It should also be rapid, and may, 
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certain parts of the selection. This is the normal way in which 
many adults re-read a selection. 

Pages 35-45.—Little Mothers. (1015 words) First look at all 
the pictures in the story. Then ask some pupil to tell a story 
about what he thinks is happening in the pictures. Allow time for 
two or three such stories by different pupils. Then tell the class to 
read the story silently to find out what the story actually does tell. 
When they have finished, draw from the children the differences 
between the actual story and the ones that were told about the 
pictures. Let the children keep their books open and look at them 
as often as they care to while talking about the story. 

Page 46.—Bedtime, a poem. Do not spend too much time on 
this poem. Have the children study the picture first, and ask them 

_why the little girl is watching the stars. Then tell the class to 

read the poem silently to find out whether it tells why. Talk about 

' the main thoughts in the poem, and then read it aloud once to 

the class while they follow it silently in their own books. Let the 

pupils express whatever thoughts they have about the poem. 

Finally, ask them to read it through silently once more and, while 
reading it, to think how pretty it is. ~ 

Pages 47-60.—How Jerry Found Some Friends. (1292 words) 
This is a story that will excite the interest of all the children; 
but before they read it, let them look at all the pictures. Talk 
about what is apparently happening in the pictures. The first 
picture on page 56, and the galloping horse on page 59 will arouse 
a great deal of anticipation for the story. After looking at the 
pictures, the class may read the entire story silently. 

Following the reading, let the pupils express their comments, 
if they care to do so for a few minutes; then organize the conversa- 

_ tion around the three main divisions of the story. The children’s 

- interest will naturally center around Part III. -At the end of the 
lesson period, give an opportunity to read again the part of the 
story that the children like best, letting each child select his own 
part. Then have each pupil tell which part he has selected. 

Page 61.—The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky; a poem. 
Before reading the poem, the teacher should be certain that 
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every child understands why the word “cooky” is used as it is. 
The teacher can explain this by means of drawings on the board. 
First draw a full moon, then a moon in its first quarter, and finally 
a new moon. Then draw a round cooky under the full moon. 
Next draw a cooky after a big bite has been taken from it; and 
finally draw what would be left after all except a part of the rim of 
the cooky has been eaten. Then tell the children that this poem 
calls the full moon a cooky, and that something takes a bite 
out of it day by day until the moon nearly disappears. Let 
the pupils then read the poem silently and after they have fin- 
ished, read it to them once orally; then let them talk informally 
about the poem for a few minutes. Before leaving this poem ask 
the class to read it once more silently, and to think just what 
it means as they read. , 

Pages 62-71.—The Little Gray Pony. (885 words) Have 
the children look at the pictures before reading the story; then 
let them read the entire selection silently. Children must ultimately 
learn to enjoy verse when reading it silently as well as orally, 
and this story furnishes a good opportunity to teach children how 
to enjoy the swing and rhythm of verse without actually saying 
the words. Let the conversation following the story center around 
the activities of the blacksmith, the coal-miner, the farmer, the 
storekeeper, and the miller. Do not exhaust the pupils’ interest, 
however, by introducing too many details. 

Page 72.—Never Mind, March; a poem. Do not spend a great 
- deal of time on this poem. Simply let the pupils read it silently 
for enjoyment, after you have called their attention to the details 
in the picture. Let the spontaneous interest of the pupils determine 
how much time to give to this selection. 

Pages 73-81.—The Paper Boy. (914 words) Use this selec- 
tion for an informal test. Measure rate by the method used in 
the preceding test. Use the following questions for measuring 
vomprehension: 

1. Who threw the paper on the roof of the porch? 
2. Tell two things that Joe could do ‘bey 
couldn’t do? 


oe 


How much money was there in Robert’s bank? 
4. What was Joe’s mother doing when the boys reached 
Joe’s house? 
5. Did Joe keep Robert’s bank and money for teaching 
him to throw the paper? 

After the test let the class talk about the events in the story. 
If time permits, the pupils might try to throw a paper as Robert 
did. To do this, mark with a chalk, a doorstep on the floor at the 
front of the room. Then fold a few sheets of note paper and loop 
in the ends so that they will stay folded. Let each pupil have one 

trial to throw the paper on the doorstep, standing about fifteen 
feet away from it. If in a town or city, ask how many boys have 
carried papers. Let any boy who may have done so show the other 
pupils how he folds and throws his papers. 

Pages 82-91.—Jack Learns the Big Word. (1010 words) Write 
the word re-spon-si-bil-i-ty on the blackboard, separating it into its 
syllables. Pronounce it for the children and ask them how many 
have heard it before and know what it means. Illustrate its mean- 
ing with a few incidents from child experience. Then explain to the 
children that this story tells how Jack learned this big word. Re- 
mind them that this is the same Jack that they read about in the 
“Buttons” stories. Then let the children read the entire story si- 
lently. Following the story, have a free and informal discussion 
of its incidents. Avoid undue moralizing, but make the thought 
of the selection stand out clearly. Talk about some ways in which 
the pupils may show responsibility. Some informational conver- 
sation may also be centered around telegrams. 

Page 92.—The Cat, a poem. Make this a “fun” poem. First 
let the pupils read it silently, then read it to them. Talk about 

the things cats can do and the things boys and girls can do. 
Ask what other things cats can do which they would like to do, too. 
Then ask them to read the poem once more rapidly. 

Pages 93-102.—A Rainy Day. (1022 words) Have the chil- 
dren look at the pictures in the story; then ask them what they 
do on rainy days. Then have them read the story silently. When 
all the pupils have finished reading it, talk informally about the 
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story. Draw out the pupils’ remarks on the tear bottle. Sug- 
gest that they try one the next time they cry. 

Page 103.—Trees, a poem. Spend only a short ines on this 
poem. Let the pupils enjoy, rather than study it. Have them 
look at the picture above the poem, and talk about any specially 
fine trees in the vicinity of the school. Lead them to think just 
how much trees contribute to their enjoyment; for example, 
climbing, playing in the shade, making a place for birds to nest; 
and finally, the many uses of wood. Then have the class read 
the poem silently and follow the reading with as much discussion 
as their interest warrants. : 

Pages 104-114.—Biddy Gets Lost. (1224 words) This story 
combines the experience of country and city life. Before the chil- 
dren begin to read the story let them look at the pictures and com- 
ment on what they are about: Explain to the children, who do 
not already know, how the truck farmers dispose of their produce 
and how a market is conducted. Then tell the class that this story 
is about what happened to a little girl who went to market for 
the first time. After all have finished reading the story, allow free 
and informal conversation about it. A great deal of information — 
can be introduced by the proper handling of this and the following 
selection. ee 

Pages 115-125.—Market Day (1075 words) Use this selection 
for another informal test. Measure rate in the usual manner. 
Use the following questions for testing comprehension. 

1. At what time of the day did the country people come | 
to the market with their wagons? , ; 
2. What kind of candy did Biddy like best? 
3. What did Mr. Metz, the meatman, say whee 
Biddy and Juliet? 
4. How long were Biddy and Juliet gone vie 
eepokiig’ at eae anariseit 


Pages 126-154.—On the Train. (2915 words) This story is 
particularly good to develop a wider range of information with 
pupils, since the great majority of second grade children have had 
little or no experience on Pullman trains. Let the class look care- 
fully at each picture before beginning the story. For example 
with the picture on page 128, explain about upper and lower 
berths, the curtains, the porter, etc. Follow this by noticing the 
appearance of the inside of a berth, in the picture on page 130. 
Treat all of the pictures in this manner, and then tell the class 
that this is a story about a boy and his little sister who took a 
long trip on the train all alone. Give ample time for every child 
to read the entire story silently. Note that this is a longer story 
than usual, and make provision for all the time needed, rather 
than break up the story into two or more parts to be read on differ- 
- ent days. It is very necessary that the children should begin as 
soon as possible to read longer stories at a single sitting, since by 
the end of the third grade they must be ready to read, and hold 
together an entire book. This lengthening of the period of atten- 
tion is one of the necessary elements in training for silent reading. 

Provide ample time for discussion of this story. It gives the 
child a great many facts that are valuable in stimulating his 
constructive thinking. Answer the questions that are raised as 
fully as possible. The thinking stimulated by this type of story 
furnishes a decided contrast with the thinking stimulated by the 
“Gingerbread Boy” type of story. The teacher should see clearly 
the value of developing the child’s thinking with material such as 
this, which broadens the child’s own world of experience. 

Page 154.—Late, a poem. Before the pupils read this poem, 
have them look carefully at the picture on page 155. Ask two or 
three of the children to tell what they think the picture is about. — 
Then let the class read the poem silently. After they have read 
it, talk about it for a few es but do not spend too much time 
upon this selection. 

Pages 156-167.—A Doll Who Wouldn’t Go to Sleep. (951 
words) This is a play story, and must be treated as such. Before 
the class reads this selection ask the girls how they put their 
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dolls to sleep. Tell them that this story will teach them how to 
do it. Have the class look at the pictures and then read the 
entire story silently. 

Use the selection for another informal test. Measure rate in 
the usual way. Use the following questions for measuring com- 
prehension: 

1. What did the doctor tell the little girl to do to make the doll 

go to sleep? 

2. What did the dentist tell her to do? 

3. To whom did the little girl mother take her doll next? 

4. What was it that the little mother told the doll to see com- 

ing under the fence? 

5. What was the last thing that happened in the story? 

Pages 168-174.—Dick’s Birthday. (1252 words) Ask each 
child in the class to name one thing he or she would like to have 
for a birthday present. Talk briefly about some of the things 
suggested. Then tell the children that this story is about Dick’s 
birthday present. Let them look at the pictures first, and then 
read the story silently. 

After the children have read the story, let them express in- 
formally anything they care to say about the incidents described. 
Do not carry this too far, however, and be careful not to force an 
adult interpretation of the latter part of the selection. 

Pages 185-194.—The Teakwood Story. (2062 words) This is a 
long story and will require a prolonged period of attention. Before 
the class begins it, tell very briefly what the story is about, 
and explain a few of the new words. ‘Industry,’ for example, 
should be mentioned; tell the pupils that it is the name of the 
ship, or brig. By the time the child has progressed this far in 
reading, he should begin to get the meaning of new words partly 
from the context of the story. This selection will furnish a begin- 
ning in that process. In adult reading this is the most common 
method of learning new words and increasing one’s vocabulary. 

Have the class look at all the pictures and then read the en- 
tire story silently. Follow the reading by as much informal 
discussion as the time allows. As a special topic, tell the pupils 
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to find out all they can about elephants, particularly about how 
they may be trained. 

Pages 195-211.—More Than a Penny’s Worth. (1916 words) 
Use this selection for another informal test. Measure rate in the 
usual manner. Use the following questions for testing compre- 


hension: 


1. How are hae streets of Venice different from our streets? 
_ 2. What did the officers on the big ship tell the sailors to bring 
4 i, for the children? : 

we What did the children do on the beach? 

4. How do the people in Venice tell when it is noon? 
5. Tell two things that Uncle Mateo brought with him. 
iis story will stimulate a great deal of thinking and conver- 
ion. _ Give free opportunity for this. Talk about the things one 


would see in Venice, particularly the canals. Also let the class talk 


about ships and sailors. When the spontaneous interest lags, bring 
the discussion to an end; but before leaving the story, give the 
children an opportunity to read rapidly part of the story or all of 
it if they care to doso. Make this entirely voluntary. If the con- 
versation has been well directed, most of the pupils will want to 


read at least parts of the selection again. , 


Pages 212-234.—Up Hill and Down. (2527 words) This story 
will be excellent to stimulate the pupils’ thinking. The variety of 


' incidents makes it possible to introduce a large amount of simple 


informational material. Since the story is quite long, it may be 


read on two days instead of on one. If so, it should be divided 
as indicated by Part I and Part II. 

e the pupils begin to read, let them look at all the pic- 
d then ‘read silently. = 

de ample time for questions or conversation. A separate 
ven to this. If so, the books should be kept open so — 
ils may readily refer to the parts being cpoussces 
seed Me any pore hat the pupils find par- 


manner. Use the following questions for measuring comprehension: 
1. What made Juliet think of a doll hospital? 
2. What did Mother do to make the girls look like Red 
Cross nurses? 

3. What kind of “sick soldiers” did Betty find for their 

hospital? 

4. What did Bobby say about the hospital? 

5. What did Betty finally do with the doctor? 

In the conversation following the story, lead the children to 
talk about kindness to animals and ways to help them when they 
are hurt. Ask whether any of their pets have ever been hurt, 
and, if so, what the children did to make them well again. 
Most classes will have a good deal to contribute to the conversa- 
tion. 

Before leaving the book, ask the pupils to look back through 
all the pictures and to select three stories that they would like 
to read once more. Then provide time for them to do this rapidly. 
When all have read their stories, take a few periods for letting each 
child tell briefly about the stories that he had selected. Use this 
method for an informal review. Be very careful to let the interest 
shown by the childen determine the nature of this review. 
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